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NOTICE 

Electrotypes of the pictures of ‘is alliedaainined art- | 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 
in this paper, 
commented upon. 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


dollars for each 


and thetr excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders for 
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Ida Klein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 

Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. -~_ 

Christine Nilsson Clara Morris, Neupe 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert. de Blanck, 

Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 

Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
prastpe e Kontski, 


Etelka Gerster, 





Nordica, ——. 
fosep hine Yorke Jenevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 

mille Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, Stag no 
Kellogg, Clara L.—s, Louise ar Courtney, Victor Nessler. 
Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 
Materna Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, | 
Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, | 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, ossi, 
Emily Winant, Guadagrini. Edwin Booth, | 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, } 
Murio-Celli, Dengremont, C. A. Cap | 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Galassi, Montegri 0, | 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein Donizetti, 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Fursch-Madi,—s oseffy, Ferranti, 
Cacherine Lewis, _ Rive-King, ee we Brahms, 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Buache Roosevelt, 


Friedrich von Flotow, oo Rietz, 7 Banner, 
Franz Lachoer. ax Heinrich, ._N. Penfield, 
Heiorich Marschner, £. A. Lefebre, F we ‘Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emmons Ham in, 
Nestore Celvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Carl Faelten, 

fest Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

ulu Veling. t. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, Lowell Mason, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, Socane Gemiinder, —s A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 


W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 


— Edwards, 


Fannie Bloomfield, 
Carrie Hun-King 


$. E. Jacobsohn, 


C, Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagb: x Pauline L’ Allemand, 
}. O. Von Prochazka, W. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 
Edvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydon Monument, 
ohann Svendsen, 

nton Dvorak, 


Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bulow, 

Clara Schumann, 
oachim 


Adolf Henselt. 

Ragees D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 

William Candidus, 


Franz Kneisel, — $. Sanford, Saint-Saens, 

Leandro Campanari, Franz I iszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 

Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, os ordan. 

Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. aos Richter, 

Amy Sherwin. A. A, Stanley, Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Thomas Ryan, Ernst Catenhusen, Bertha Pierson, 


Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 


Heisrich Hofmann. 
Charles Frade. 
Emil Sauer. 


Achille Errani, 
King Ludwi 


©, Jos. Brambach, 


Henry Schradieck, an Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

John F. Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow 
John F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, aud Powell. 
Wilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, 3ustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C, M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, findel, 


Carlotta F. Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
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W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
{enele Dutton, 


Edward Fisher. 
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Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 


MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall. Rosman jush. 

Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Kari Klindworth, Car Baermann, Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klahre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner 
Helen D. Campbell. Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 
Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, 


— Graves. 
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Anton Bruckner, 
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Attalie Calire. 
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FREDDIE SCHWAB ON THE WARPATH. 
R. FREDERICK A. SCHWAB has seen fit to in- 
stitute a libel suit against the editors of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. The musical editor of this journal, 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, was served with a warrant for his 
arrest for criminal libel on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week at about 5 o'clock. He furnished bail for his appear- 
ance in the Tombs Police Court the next morning, when 
at 9:30 o'clock Mr. Floersheim, with his counsel, Mr. 
Benno Loewy, appeared before Justice J. Henry Ford, 
who put down the first examination for to-morrow after- 
noon at 3 o'clock. Bail was asked to the amount of 
$500, which was promptly furnished by Mr. Abraham 
Kaufmann, of No. 212 East Eighteenth-st., a highly es- 
teemed retired merchant of this city, 

We understand that we have also been threatened 
with a suit for $50,000 damages by the same Fred- 
erick A. Schwab, and learn that we are to be arrested 
We are prepared to meet this 
as well We propose 
fight both on the merits and our Mr. Floersheim 
feels himself amply repaid for the indignity to which 


in that case also. 


as the criminal charge. to 


he has been subjected in being now afforded an op- 
portunity of proving that THE MUSICAL COURIER 
and the 


will be able to benefit decent journalism 


musical profession by exposing the true inwardness 





| quarters. 





of the attacks on many of our most distinguished 
artists, as well as giving the public a chance of judging 
the value to be attached to frazse bestowed in certain 
The cross-examination of Mr. Schwab bythe 
counsel] to this paper will prove interesting reading, 


and we sincerely regret that we cannot give the first 


| installment in our columns to-day. 





VERY season we hear the same complaints from 
artists that music does not pay, that high art is 
wasted on the masses, and that it is the last year they 


| intend throwing pearls before swine, &c., 


But it never occurs to these same artists that art is 
too high priced to become popular, that too many wish 
to get rich suddenly on music, and that ifa scale of pop- 
ular prices were adopted numberless people would go 
often where they go now once or twice in a season. 

Take the case of chamber concerts alone. They do 
not pay; everyone is aware of that. They are too high 
priced; nobody wishes to pay $1 or $1.50, and if they 
cannot get in for nothing they stay away, and, conse- 
quently, the deadhead becomes a perennial nuisance. 
Now if 25,or even 50 cents, were charged, the artists, in- 
stead of playing to an array of empty benches, would 
have the satisfaction of playing to a well filled house- 
Music is cheap in Europe, music is dear in America. 
Why does not some enterprising manager try the ex- 
periment of giving popular concerts at cheap prices 
and see his coffers fill, besides being a genuine public 
philanthropist ? 


HE stupidity of the anti-Wagnerites cannot better 
be illustrated than by pointing out to them the 
interesting but absolute fact that they are about thirty 
years behind the age. They are bringing out as new 
arguments which have the hoary grime of age on them, 
They are calling Wagner immoral, so once did fools 
speak of Shakespeare. They say Wagner is all science, 
no heart. So brayed jackasses in days of yore at the 
great Ludwig van Beethoven. 

They say that people ought to go to the opera to be 
amused. So say the yokels of Boeotia when they respec- 
tively compare the Coquelin-Hading troupe and Bar- 
num’'s circus. No, dearly beloved brethren, it is too 
late, Richard Wagner is a fact, a musical one, and he 
must be swallowed ; but if the musical pap on which 
you have been nurtured is not sufficiently strong to 
warrant your listening undisturbedly to a music drama, 
why, let us suggest the comic opera, and if that is too 
much for you, why, have we not always Tony Pastor 
with us? But for goodness sake stop all nonsense 
about too much Wagner. You can never get too much 
of genius, but these pint measures are easily filled ! 





HE “World” of last Saturday says in its musical 


column the following: 

Is it strange that American singers should go across the Atlantic to seek 
fame and wealth? Miss Agnes Huntington, after completing her studies 
in Germany, spent some years in concert and with the Boston Ideals, and 
though her talent and her beauty were recognized she was unable to ob- 
tain the position she had aright to claim. In grand opera there was no 


place for her, and in the traveling companies she knew well that she was 
frittering her opportunities away. She goes to London and overnight she 
is declared a star of the first magnitude and her stately beauty is the 
theme of the dinner tables in Pall Mall and Mayfair. She is with the 
Carl Rosa organization. 

What the “ World” says about Miss Huntington’s 
“stately beauty” is perfectly correct, but how about her 
voice? The lady made her début here under the most 
promising auspices that any young lady could possibly 
wish for, viz., at a concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, the foremost musical organization of 
this country. She made a dead failure, simply because 
her voice was not equal to her pretensions, nor to “her 
talent and beauty.” We cannot imagine that that voice 
through a short stay in England could suddenly have 
changed so marvelously, but the fact of her success in 
that country cannot be gainsaid. The explanation, how- 
ever, must be sought in the circumstance that the Eng- 
lish make less demands, especially on a singer, both from 
a musical and vocal stand point, than we do on this side 
of the Atlantic, and thus it happens that not only Miss 
Huntington, but also a number of other American sing- 
ers who were actually played out here could succeed in 
gaining favor and guineas in England. 


HE latest news from Bayreuth is to the effect that 
“ Parsifal’’ will be given nine times, “ Tristan und 
Isolde” four times and “ Die Meistersinger”’ five times 
during the period from July 21 to August 18, this sum- 
mer. The ‘“Parsifal” performances will take place 
every Sunday and Thursday, “ Tristan’’ will be given 
on tne four Mondays and “Die Meistersinger” on 
the four Wednesdays included in that period and on 
Saturday, August 17, The Tuesdays will, as has been 
customary at Bayreuth, be reserved for Mrs. Cosima 
Wagner's receptions. 

It has now been decided that no performances will 
be given in 1890, and possibly in 1891, as Wagner's ear- 
lier works are to be produced in the order of their crea- 
tion,which circumstance will shelve the above mentioned 
three for many years to come after this summer. The 
preparations for the production of “ Tannhauser,” “ Lo- 
hengrin,” “The Flying Dutchman,” and possibly “Ri- 
enzi,’” will take two years, as all these works are to be 
brought out on the grandest scale. 

We announced heretofore that Levy will direct the 
“ Parsifal,” Mott! the “ Tristan’ and Richter the “ Meis- 
tersinger ” performances; but we learn that Dr. Schuch, 
of the Dresden Court Opera, has also been invited to 
conduct some of the performances and that he has ac- 
cepted. This will be delightful news to everyone visit- 
ing Bayreuth this summer who has ever had the good 
luck to hear a Wagner music drama under Schuch’s ex- 
cellent guidance at Dresden. 

Miss Malten and Messrs. Gudehus, Scheidemantel 
and Plank, all of Dresden, have again volunteered to 
sing their respective parts this summer. The last 
named artist is happily recovering from his recent severe 
illness. 








THE MAN’S PIANISTIC 
MENT. 

NCE upon atime a crawling infant was discovered 
(0) by its fond parents playing in a very earnest and 
devoted manner with the pedals of a piano that stood 
in the parlor of the modest little home. To be sure the 
child was merely trying to get one of the pedals into its 
mouth, no doubt being attracted by its shining appear- 
ance, and being much too young to realize the force of 
the adage relating to all things that glitter not neces- 
sarily being composed of gold. 

But the misguided parents were delighted and related 
with parental pride to numerous neighbors that their 
little one must possess great latent pianistic genius. 

At all events the youngster, as soon as it was old 
enough to toddle by itself, was presented with a toy 
piano, which it systematically smashed every day on 
the floor, and also had its pudgy little fingers regularly 
pulled so as to make them both long and elastic. 

The baby grew to boyhood, and from boyhood to hob- 
bledehoyhood, and, finally, emerging from that dubious 
and incompatible period of adolescence, stood on the 
threshold of young manhood, in whose bright lexicon of 
youth the word “fail” certainly could not be dis- 
covered, &c. His parents had pinched themselves to 
give their only child a musical education. He had first 
begun with Czerny’s op. 1656, a six octave square 
and a lady teacher with the consumption. Graduating 
into knickerbockers and Cramer studies, he pestered 
his parents for an upright piano and a male teacher; 
getting both, the promising lad proceeded to paralyze 
successively Clementi’s, Moscheles’ and Kalkbrenner’s 
piano studies. He also had played all the piano sona- 


YOUNG EXPERI- 





tas ever written, including Reinecke’s, and was pursuing 








THE 








the same course with all the concertos. At the age of 
seventeen his hair and his technic were enormous, and 
he had mentally and digitally masticated all the études 
of Chopin, Henselt, Rubinstein and Liszt, and was driv- 
ing local composers crazy by petitions for études in 
double chromatic tenths and four octave double note 
skips. In aword, he hada voracious technic that needed 
constant feeding to satisfy. They called him the octopus 
pianist on account of his fingers, which never ceased 
working even in his sleep, and, in a word, he appeared 
to be on the high road to pianistic fame. 

Of course, he had numerous teachers, he had studied 
scales with this one, octaves with the other one, thumb 
studies with a third one and had expression studies un- 
der the personal supervision of the famous Icelandic 
emotional pianist residing in his native city. He had 
twice encircled the habitable globe looking for novelties 
in the way of teachers of specialties, had studied trills 
in Kamtschatka, double notes in Palermo, octaves in 
Samva and had even gone to Zanzibar to see a native vir- 
tuoso, who had invented new fingering, for runs in 
double thirteenths. In a word, he had left nothing undone 
to become a great pianist, every finger, every joint, 
every muscle (back and shoulder), being superbly de- 
veloped, and he had carried things so far as to be able 
to play with considerable bravoura variations in open 
fifths on an original theme by the aid of his finger 
nails alone. But, and here comes the sad part of this 
narrative, he did not seem to make an effect with all 
this technic; his playing reminded one of a mosaic 
table fractured by lightning, or of a crazy quilt into 
which was woven the most heterogeneous colors. 

Everybody, from Liszt to the country music teacher, 
had contributed their patch, and nothing ever sounded 
as a satisfactory whole. Whycould the young man not 
play the piano? Because the young man had no talent! 
Simple question, simply answered. The parents of the 
young man mistook a fondness for pedals for pianism. 
They knew nothing of individuality, of poetry, in a 
word, of musical genius, and they thought (and the 
parents who think thus are legion in this country) that 
because their neighbor’s child played the piano their 
own must have superior talent. Alas for such foolish 
rivalry. Alas for the time and money wasted. Alas 
for the mental condition of this young man spoken of 
above, when he finds out he is not a pianist, but only a 
keyboard acrobat. Alas! and again, and again, alas! 

Moral. Do not play the piano unless you have talent, 
and do not mistake a fondness for music as a sign posi- 
tive that you possess the gift divine, for it has been 


said: ‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.” 





HE musical season is at its height, and the 
musical critics have a lively time slipping around from 
one concert to another in an evening. 

A dash at Steinway Hall, a soupgon of Chickering Hall, a 
peep into the Metropolitan, a scramble for the L road, a rush 
for the office, an hour’s mental turmoil, and you must admit a 
critic’s life, like a policeman’s, ‘‘ is not a happy one.” 

*" x 

Anyone meeting amiable Charles F. Tretbar in his 
office at Steinway Hall, and observing him dispatch the most 
weighty business with all the suavity of a thorough man of the 
world, would hardly suppose the amount of worry and wear 
and tear he endures in twenty-four hours. 

«*% 

He sees legions of people every day, most of them 
artists or fledglings. He must endure their ‘‘ twice told tale ;” 
he must grant favors, patch up quarrels, arrange artistic 
routes—in a word, do the work of twenty men—and must pos- 
sess the diplomacy of a Metternich to keep affairs shipshape. 
All this Mr, Tretbar does with a savoir faire that makes him 
the general favorite he is, and when the day is done he is 
never happier than when singing (for he is a charming ama- 
teur tenor) some impassioned Zieder of Brahms, of whose com- 
positions he is extremely fond, as he has been singing them 
when Brahms was caviare for the public. 

But personal contact with artists does not always prove a 


bed of roses, and how Mr. Tretbar preserves his temper as he 
does is a miracle. 
aL y * 

An artistic haven is the home of the Tretbars, for 
there one meets Mrs. Tretbar, an accomplished hostess, who 
has by her tact and talent contrived to solve that very difficult 
probl<m, 7. ¢., how to form a salon in New York. There 
every week one meets the créme de la créme of artistic society, 
and it is safe to say the mansion has not its counterpart in 
this city. 

«*% 

The parody on “ Tannhiuser” last week at Amberg’s 
Theatre was quite an attraction for musical people, and many 
good points were scored by the artists. For instance, the 
messenger boy episode with the dispatch from the tenor’s 
This always brought down the 
If the orchestra 


wife allowing him to sing. 
house, for New Yorkers have good memories. 
had been larger the comical significance of the music would 
have been brought forth better. 

a*% 

At a well-known café in the vicinity of Fourteenth-st. 
there sat, last tweek, hree pianists eating their dinner, the one 
short, stout, curly haired, sparkling eyed, with a bold fore- 
head, nostrils dilated and the fire and passion of the true virtu- 
oso encircling his mobile face ; the second keen, vivacious and 
sarcastic, but a smaller man in body and soul than his compan- 
ion ; the third a dreamy eyed youth with a poetical brow and 
the unmistakabie air of an artist. 

Their names may easily be guessed as Rafael Joseffy, Moriz 
Rosenthal and Conrad Ansorge. 

This so oddly contrasted group were discussing a variety of 
musical topics when Ansorge mentioned to Rosenthal that a 
mutual friend, with whom they had been at Weimar with 
Liszt together, had died. The little Gallician ivory climber 
took no notice of the remark and kept on eating, and the good 
Conrad repeated the news. Moriz still ate voraciously. 
Finally, losing all patience, Ansorge burst forth: ‘* Say, 
Rosenthal, you look as if you were eating a requiem for poor 
X.?” 

I thought eating a requiem very, very good ! 

* ¥ * 

I have really discovered that there is such a thing 
as visual counterpoint. I don’t refer to the printed notes, but 
to some bands in this city whose conductors have such a fond- 
ness for the brass and wood choir (‘‘ choir” is such a charming 
companion word to bands, you know!) that the strings may 
be seen but not heard executing the most complicated contra- 
puntal figures, the effects of which are enough to make one’s 
optics dizzy. * 
* * 

An enterprising St. Petersburg pianist has recently 
issued the following circular to the patrons and amateurs of Rus- 
sia: ‘‘Alexander Bussoken composes polkas, quadrilles, waltzes 
and mazurkas of every description, and is open to dedicate any of 
his pieces to applicants at a very moderate charge.” This is a 
great idea, and not so foolish as one might suppose, for it was 
not so long ago that Constantin Sternberg, the clever pianist 
and composer, actually asserted that a friend of “ The Racon- 
teur” only spoke well of compositions if they were dedicated 
tohim. Then the genial composer, now advancing the musico- 
agricultural interests of Atlanta, Ga., proceeded to instance two 
composers who did my friend the supreme and overwhelming 
honor of putting his name at the head ef two very easy 
compositions (knowing his shaky technic), and he wound up 
by saying that my friend would live to a great age before his 
name would adorn any of his (Sternberg’s) effusions. Now, 
Constantin, ever polite and entertaining, that was not amiable 
of you; besides you know my friend carved into numerous 
fragments, on numerous occasions, the compositions of the 
Now, cher Sternberg, do as Alex- 
Petersburg, and it is bound to 


very composers you cited. 
ander Bussoken does in St. 
make a hit. 

* _ * 

I see that a young colored woman rejoicing in the 
name of Susan Hendricks was sentenced Jast week to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment for killing Solomon Johnson (also colored), 
a banjo player. Now, considering the fact that the late de- 
ceased may have played for Susan, the sentence seems a little 
severe, besides encouraging other banjo players in the path of 


musical crime. oo s~ 


I heard a good story apropos of the German Hospital 
Fair about a very clever scheme which originated in the fer- 
tile mind of a director of a musical conservatory of this city. 
He combines business with charity by giving a quarter’s mu- 
sical instruction at his establishment free, and let me say 
right here, so as to forestall the numerous inquiries that are 
sure to pour in on me after this has been read, that it is nor 
** Dr.” Eberhard. 


* 
* * 


[ hear that the charming Sibyt Sanderson, the Cali- 
fornia soprano, has caused trouble in the household 
Massenet, the French composer, who is reported to be com- 
pletely smitten with her silvery voice. Mrs. Massenet 
seeking a divorce, and claims that her husband is so madly 
devoted to the fair cantatrice that he is unhappy if he dines 
without her, Fancy being so much in love with a girl that you 
like to see her eat ! 


of 


is 


* 
* * 


I can’t refrain from giving the stenographic record of 
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the testimony of Ludwig Michaelis, the assistant stage 
manager of Amberg’s Theatre, before Judge Van Hoesen, on 
the trial of Amberg against Muehe, which took place February 
mind « 

At all 


as 


It shows a curious condition of Mr. Michaelis 


to the proper of 
events, it is well worth reading. 


io 
* * 


CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR 


20. 


classification singers and actors. 


BENNO LOEWY 
Q. What do you know about Mr. Muehe, anything? A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. Can you read a page of music at sight? 

Q. Do you know what register is embraced 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state from what note to what note ? 

Q. You do not know that? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what register is embraced within the voice 
known as basso. A. No. 

Q. Do you know what the names of the casts ¢ 
pal comic operas are? A. Yes. 

Q. How many parts were th 
A. Mr. Muehe, Mr. Geroid, Mr. Wishart—that is all I know. 

Q. The role of ‘‘ Don Jingo "—is not that written for basso? 


A. No. 

within the 
voice known as basso profundo? 
A. No. 


f the princi- 


basso sre in ‘‘ Farinelli?” 


A. No—you mean “ Don Innigo.” 
Q. Was not that role written for a basso? 
Q. What voice 


Q. Do you mean to say that Mr, Meyer is a tenor. 


A. No. 
was it written for? A. Tenor. 
A No, 
he 1s a baritone. 
Q. Does the baritone sing tenor? A 
Q. Do you know the register of Mr. Meyer's voice? A. 
Yes. 
Q. What? A. Bass. 


Q. You said he was a baritone a minute 


That often happens. 


ago? A. Mr. 
Meyer sings everything with us 
Q. He sings tenor and baritone and bass? A. Yes. 
Q. Now, ‘‘Don Innigo” was the Minister of the King? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was not that role written by Zumpe, the 
A. Yes. 
Is not that a much more important part than that of a 


A. Yes—one is as important as the other. 


composer, tor 
bass ? 
Q. 
courtier ? 
Q. Has not ‘*‘Don Innigo” a lot of solo situations? A. 


One as many as the other, only that Mr. Meyer has a little 
more than Mr. Muehe. 
Q. Is it not a fact that Mr. Muehe only sang in a role with 


others? A. No, a quartet. 


Q. 
Q. 
+2) 
Q. 


There were four of them—four courtiers? A. Yes. 
A. Yes. 
A. Yes. 
Yes. 
without the 


Of whom Mr. Muehe was one? 
Those four always sang together? 
Mr. Meyer sang a solo attimes? A. 
Q. Mr. Meyer appeared upon the 
-ourtiers at different times? A. Yes. 
Q. After that do you want to tell the court that the role of 
Don Regalillo,” the courtier, was as important a part as the 
The role that 


Stage four 


role of ‘‘ Don Innigo,” the prime minister? A. 
Mr. Meyer had is more important because Mr. Meyer has 
more to speak and to act than the others—because Mr. Muehe 
He had t but 


he could not get along ; he was stopped short in the Maid 
g g; PF 


cannot speak so much as Mr. Meyer. speak 
of Orleans.’ 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
tor? A. 
Q. 
Q. 


on the stage ? 


A. Yes, he i 


Yes, that often happens 


Mr. Muehe is no actor? 
But he cannot speak? A 
Do you know Mr. Muehe and consider him a great ac- 
Oh, yes. 

A great actor? A. Yes 

Your notion of a great actor is one who often gets stuck 
A. Yes, that often happens. 





——The following was the program of this season's 


second private concert of the Rubinstein Club, given last 
Thursday night at Chickering Hall before a large and fashion- 
able audience : 

Josef Rheinberger 
rg Vierling 


Mair 


Hymn, ** How Lovely are Thy Dwellings, O Lord "’ 
** Briar Rose’ 
“On the Mount 


Ge 
sin’ Franz 
Rubinstein Club 


Andante for harp Parish-Alvars 


Miss Maud Morgan. 
Scene 3 from Act I. of ** The Queen of Sheba" Kar! Goidmark 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Rubinstein Club 
“* Visions”’ - Josef Sucher 
Miss Marie S. Bissell, Mrs. J. W. Macy and Rubinstein Club 
Song from Ossian’s ** Fingal * Johannes Brahms 
Rubinstein Club. 
Andante and rondo in E flat, op. 16.. d 
Tarantelle from ** Venezia e Napoli,’’ in G minor.. 
Mrs. Julia Rivé-King. 


Chopin 
Liszt 


H 


Otto Floersheim 


“ Peace, Troubled Soul” D. Sleeper 
* Nocturne’’.. 

“Song of the Skylark”... ; .. Franz Lachner 
Rubinstein Club. 

The instrumental solo performances on this occasion were not 
up to the club’s standard, Mrs. King playing the piano in a 
somewhat dry and unpoetic manner, while Miss Morgan’s 
strummings on the harp were absolutely ear offending, because 
the young lady has not the ear necessary to tune her instru- 
ment, which throughout the evening was so dreadfully out of 
tune that in the Brahms number, where Miss Morgan has an 
important obligato part, she succeeded in making several ladies 
of the Rubinstein Club swerve from the pitch, a thing they 
never were known to do at any previous concert. Miss Morgan 
has also a very imperfect technic and poor tone. 
of the club under William R. Chapman’s excellent guidance, 


was as delightful as ever. 


The singing 
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PERSONALS. 





W. F. Bootue.—Anyone entering the beautiful piano 
warerooms of W. F. Boothe, 1416 Chestnut-st., Philadel- 
phia, and observing that active and magnetic young gentle- 
maw selling pianos like hot cakes, would hardly suppose that a 
very talented and eminently clever musician was happily com- 
bined in the mental make up of the subject of our sketch this 
week, Young Boothe is a typical American — handsome, 
sociable and full of that which for lack of a better word we 
call ‘‘vim"—he is just the sort of fellow who would make a 
mark for himself in any career he chose to enter. Mr. Boothe 
was born near Washington about twenty-seven years ago, and 
commenced to play at six years of age. His father intended 
him for one of the learned professions, and gave but little 
encouragement to the son's musical ambitions. Until fifteen 
age he had received no tuition in music, but had 
nearly completed a course in college. Owing to a supposed 
vision he left college and resumed his musical 
He went to the Peabody Institute at Baltimore and 
remained six months, From there he went to the Cincinnati 
Music College while Theodore Thomas was director. After 
studying the violin a short time under Jacobsohn he went to 
St. Louis and later played at a concert at Mercantile Library 
He was taken ill 
He soon 


years of 


defect in 


studies, 


and received many complimentary notices. 
while in St. Louis and went back to Philadelphia. 
found the musical apathy of that city too much for him and 
prepared to enter a lawyer’s office, but gave up the idea and 
joined a concert troupe. He shortly found himself in Chicago, 
thence in Dakota, and while there did everything from cowboy 
Not taking kindly to such a life Mr. 
Boothe returned to Philadelphia, where he is now in the 
It Mr. Boothe has the 


characteristic American versatility, and it is really remarkable, 


duty to detective work. 


piano business. will be seen that 
when one considers his naturally limited musical education, 
how well he plays both the violin and piano. He plays the 
Weber *‘ Concertstiick”’ and Vogrich’s difficult staccato caprice 
on the piano like a professional, and in the same breath 


he will take up a borrowed violin (for he never owned one) 


and dash off a Paganini caprice ; indeed, he so impressed C. 
J, Heppe, of Philadelphia, with his rapid octave and double 
stop playing that he was substituted for John Rhodes at a con- 
cert given by Mr. Heppe two years ago. Few know that he 


has mastered the technic of the violin and piano, and he is a 
perpetual surprise to the professionals who visit his magnifi- 
cent warerooms, particularly to gentlemen who have an exag- 


gerated idea of their own importance. These Mr. Boothe 
delights in discomfiting, by playing some difficult and involved 
passages on the violin or piano which are absolutely inimit- 
able. He has natural genius for technic, although he has not 


studied for the past eight years. With his breezy self confi- 


dence and ‘‘ go” Mr, Boothe is attempting to revolutionize the 
slow going methods of the piano trade in Philadelphia, and 
with his vigorous personality and overflowing animal spirits 
he will doubtless succeed. 

Gets It.—The “ Mendelssohn ” 
prize of the Royal Conesrvatory of Music at Leipsic has this 
year been won by the talented young American violinist Miss 


AN AMERICAN GIRI 


Bessie Doyle, a pupil of the composer and Kapellmeister 


Hans Sitt, 

DONITA RETURNING.—We just learn that Constanaz 
Donita (Miss Seebass, of New York), who has for the last 
three years been one of the most successful prime donne 
of the Cologne Theatre, will shortly return to her native city 
under engagement to Manager Gustav Amberg. The latter 
intends to give opera in German on a grander scale than he 


has hitherto undertaken at his new theatre on the off nights of 


opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House. Among 
other works of interest that are to be produced, Weber's 
charming opera, *‘ Sylvana,”’ will be given for the first time in 


this country with Miss Donita in the title role. 


MATERNA IN PARIS.—Amalia Materna, the great 


Vienna Wagner singer, who, as will be seen in our Brussels 
letter this week, scored a great success in the Belgian capital, 
has been engaged by Lamoureux to sing at one of his con- 
She will be heard in ex- 
Gétterdimmerung,” ‘‘ Tannhauser” and 


certs in Paris by the end of March. 
Die 
** Tristan und Isolde.” 


cerpts from 


STOCKHAUSEN HoNORED,.—Prof. Julius Stockhausen, 
the well-known Frankfort singing teacher, has been deco- 
rated with the Order IV, class of the Red Eagle. 

A MATRIMONIAL CHANGE OF BASE.—The “ Times,” 
in a dispatch from Vienna, says last Saturday: ‘‘ It is stated 
that Prince Alexander of Battenberg will marry the opera 
singer Leisinger, and thereafter reside in Italy.” Miss Lei- 
singer is the Berlin opera singer who was hissed off the Paris 
Grand Opera stage and is now engaged at the Vienna Opera 
She isin the neighborhood of forty years of age, 
and of not very prepossessing exterior, She has a good, 
clear soprano voice that lacks sympathetic qualities and 
beauty, We cannot understand why the handsome Prince of 
Battenberg should change his matrimonial inclinations from 
the oldest sister of the Emperor of Germany to Miss Lei- 


House. 


singer. 
SCOVEL.—Mr,. Edward Scovel has just ended his sec- 
ond week in Philadelphia, singing as ‘‘ Don José” in ‘‘ Car- 


Mrs. BULL.—Mrs. Ole Bull is having a charming new 
house built for her at Cambridge, Mass. 
SHE SAILS SOON.—Miss Madge Wickham, the violin- 
ist, it is reported will marry this week and will sail for Paris 
in March. 


ANOTHER SCHUBERT.—A descendant of the tone 
poet Franz Schubert has appeared in London as a pianist 
with success. The ‘‘ Daily News” says: 

Under any circumstances the first appearance in London of a grandniece 
of Franz Schubert would have been a matter of curiosity, but inasmuch 
as at her recital at Prince's Hall yesterday Miss Geisler-Schubert proved 
herself to be a pianist of very high accomplishments, her début may fairly 
be considered in the light of an event. First, a word concerning the 
lady’s parentage. When Franz Schubert, little more than sixty years 
since, was prematurely cut off at the age of thirty-one—Grillparzer’s in- 
scription on his grave rightly declared that music had “ there entombed a 
rich treasure, but still fairer hopes’’—-he left living his elder and favorite 
brother Ferdinand, a musician and schoolmaster. Among Ferdinand's 
children was a daughter, Elise Schubert, who married Louis Geisler, and 
these two were parents of Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert, whose visit to 
this country we have now to record, It is, however, desirable to say that 
although new to London audiences Miss Geisler-Schubert is no débutante. 
That fact, at any rate, was abundantly clear even to those who, without 
knowing anything of her history, observed the masterful manner in which 
she yesterday attacked the piano part in the trio in B flat, op. 99, which of 
all her granduncle’s works has most frequently been performed at the 
Popular Concerts. It is indeed more than ten years since Miss Caroline 
was under the tuition of Mrs. Schumann, and for a long time past she her- 
self has been one of the most prominent pianists and teachers resident in 
Vienna. 

A Murio CELLI PuPIL.—Miss Russell, a pupil of 
Mrs. Murio Celli and a contralto, has been securing much suc- 
cess with the Campanini Concert Company in its succesful 
Southern tour. 


HE is ENGAGED BY ALBANI.—Mr. Boucher, of the 
Toronto Conservatory faculty, has been engaged for the 
Albani Concert Company as solo violinist. 


Mr. CONVERSE’S OVERTURE.—Mr. Converse, whose 
overture was to have been played at a recent Thomas concert, 
sends us word that the reason his MSS. could not be used was 
because the copyist’s errors had not been corrected for the 
following reasons ; Mr. Thomas having played the overture at 
a Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert assumed that the copy he 
had was correct, whereas the one used on that occasion was 
sent by Converse elsewhere, and he had a new one made. 
The copyist’s errors in this latter one Mr. Thomas did not 
discover until too late. When the score and parts shall have 
been corrected the overture is to be announced again for per- 
formance. 

DoRA HENNINGES.—In the beautifully gotten up 
program of the Illinois Women’s Press Association entertain- 
ment, which took place at Central Music Hall on Lincoln's 
birthday, February 12, is a portrait of the well-known dra- 
matic soprano, Dora Henninges-Hemsohn, who sang with 
great success on that occasion songs by Dvorak and Beet- 
hoven and an aria from ‘‘ La Juive.” 

Ir Looks Like HimM.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of a capital photograph of the well-known Cleveland com- 
poser, Wilson G. Smith. 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS IN His INSIDE POCKET.—Under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Harper Mendicant of Fourteenth-st., or 
$15 a Day—A Novel,” the *‘ Evening Sun” tells the following 
interesting story : 

‘* The raw, chilly wind whistled and moaned as it sped in 
fitful gusts around the corners and played hide and seek among 
the folds of the ladies’ dresses, disclosing to view delightful 
glimpses of Venus-like ankles and dainty shoes. Even the 
well clothed persons in Fourteenth-st., on this particular after- 
noon, shivered and hurried the faster to escape the cold, pierc- 
ing blasts of Old Winter. 

‘‘Nearly every pedestrian who passed on the south walk, 
near Fifth-ave., had his attention arrested by a not altogether 
unusual sight. Seated on a dilapidated camp stool, hatless, 
with head thrown back, resting against a telegraph pole, hold- 
ing between his knees an old harp which had long since seen 
its best days, and with scarcely enough rags to cover his with- 
ered body, was the most successful beggar in the great metrop- 
olis working at his best. He was a study to look upon. His 
face resembled more that of an Egyptian mummy than any- 
thing else, only that it was fearfully ghost-like and weird in its 
marble whiteness, while his hands, if they hadn’t been seen in 
connection with a human body, would have been taken for 
eagle claws. 

‘The centrepiece of this awe inspiring street picture didn’t 
seem to mind the cold the least bit ; there seemed to be a fire 
within him—a something that kept his soul and body warm— 
and as he picked the strings of the ancient harp and whistled 
solos of popular airs his appearance and the passion with 
which he filled his melodious music awoke sympathetic feel- 
ings in the bosoms of the passers-by, which found expression 
in the shape of silver coin, which was dropped into the hat 
lying at the beggar’s feet. 

‘The time and wind sped on and so did the beggar’s melo- 
dies ; he evidently had an endless supply at his command, but 
the coming darkness soon put an end to his music, and he was 
forced to retire to his home—has he got one? Just before 
leaving he threw back the long, unkempt hair which covered 
his forehead in picturesque confusion, drew in a long, deep 
breath, puckered up his colorless lips, and throwing his very 
soul into the effort whistled ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” so beauti- 


about him on the walk and listened most attentively till the 
last strains of the famous old air died away on the chilly night 
wind, Then there was a clinking of silver, and when the alms 
taker counted his receipts on a side street half an hour later 
he found himself just $15 ahead. That amount, so one who 
knows him says, is about his daily average.” 


TEMPLETON STRONG’S LATEST WoRK.—On the 5th 
inst., ata concert of the Leipsic Arion Male Chorus Singing 
Society, a new work for soprano solo, male chorus and or- 
chestra, entitled ‘‘Die Verlassene Miihle” (The Deserted 
Mill), by the American composer, Mr. Templeton Strong, 
was given for the first time and gained a most pronounced 
success. We have before us three Leipsic daily papers, all of 
which speak with equal praise of Mr. Strong's powerful inven- 
tive faculties, his descriptive orchestration and his excellent 
general musicianship. Mr. Strong is a New Yorker, now liv- 
ing at Wiesbaden, and two of his orchestral works have been 
heard here at Mr. Van der Stucken’s concerts. His ‘* Verlas- 
sene Miihle” should soon be given here by one of our larger 
male chorus singing societies. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 








....Benjamin Godard’s new opera “ Dante” will 
shortly be brought out for the first time at the Paris Opera 
Comique. 

....Marie Van Zandt has made a sensational furor in 
Madrid in ‘‘ Lakmé,” having been called in front of the curtain 
twenty times. 


....Wagner's “ Die Gétterdimmerung ” will be pro- 
duced for the first time at Stuttgarton March 6 on the occasion 
of the King of Wiirtemberg’s birthday. 


...- Adolf Wallnéfer, the well-known song composer 
and heroic tenor of the German opera at Prague, has finished 
an opera entitled ‘‘ Eddystone,” which will probably be heard 
at Prague. 

...- Hamish McCunn’s new cantata, “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” was to be produced for the first time in Eng- 
land at the London Crystal Palace on the 16th inst. under the 
direction of Mr. Manns. 

....Max Bruchs’ new dramatic cantata, “ The Cross of 
Fire ” (the libretto of which is by Bulthaupt), was to have been 
produced for the first time Jast night by the Breslau orchestral 
society under the composer’s direction. 


....The “ Reed Songs” of Sebastian Schlesinger, the 
well-known New York composer, were received with great 
favor at the last classical song recital of Max Heinrich, in 
London, at which Miss Lena Little also sang. 

....An operetta entitled “ The King of Smiths,” by 
Edward Kremser, the genial conductor of the Vienna male 
chorus singing society, has met with success at its recent first 
performance at the ‘‘ Theater an der Wien” in Vienna. 
....The Brussels musical critic, Professor Kufferath, 
and Conductor Lamoureux, of Paris, are said to be competing 
with Dupont and Lapissida for the directorship of the Brus- 
sels Monnaie Theatre, of which the former intends to give an 
almost exclusively Wagnerian repertory. 


..-.The London Crystal Palace concert season was 
resumed on Saturday a fortnight ago, when little Otto Hegner 
played Beethoven’s first concerto, Miss Emily Spader, of 
Brooklyn, sang, and Beethoven’s F major symphony was the 
orchestral number, 


.... The death last week is announced in Paris of Mr. 
Jules Ten Brink. He was born in Amsterdam in 1838, studied 
under Koch and Heinze in that city, under Dupont in Brus- 
sels and at Leipsic under Fr. Richter. For the last twenty 
years he has lived in Paris as a teacher, but he has also 
written an orchestral suite, a symphonic poem, a large number 
of chamber works, a grand and a comic opera, 

.... A new orchestral work, entitled “ Artists’ Carni- 
val,” by Karl August Fischer, the celebrated organ virtuoso, 
was recently produced for the first time at Dresden under the 
composer’s direction, and met with instantaneous success and 
recognition on the part of the critics, who speak of the work 
in high terms of praise. It is a suite in three parts, of which 
the first is an overture; the second, entitled ‘‘ The Ball,” con- 
sists of six numbers, and the third is a march and finale. The 
work ought to be heard in New York. 








Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., the publishers of 
the forthcoming musical novel, ‘‘ Janus,” by our esteemed 
contributor, Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson, direct attention 
to the fact that within some forty years only three novels that 
were at once strongly musical and yet otherwise interesting 
enough to make a popular success have appeared, viz., 
‘* Charles Auchester,” the (anonymous) ‘‘ Alcestis ” and ‘‘ The 
First Violin"’ of Miss Fothergill. To these ‘* Janus” comes 
as a natural successor, though a story of very opposite at- 
tributes. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, the great English lyricist, and 
John L. Sullivan, the Boston slugger, have nothing in com- 
mon except their name; and yet we venture to assert that 








men” and ‘‘ Faust” with unvarying success. 





fully and with such pathos that a well dressed crowd gathered 


they both yearn for Ruddy gore, 
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Letter from St. Petersburg. 


Fesrvary 1, 1889. 


URING the past few months here music and 

musical doings have been unusually interesting. Novel- 

ties have not been scarce, and all that is best in the art has 
been lavishly supplied to the musical public. 

The Russian Musical Society has had the honor of produc- 
ing for the first time Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Hamlet” overture and 
the symphony, op. 64, in E minor. 

The latter especially is a magnificent work. The first move- 
ment is an andante, followed by an allegro con anima; the 
second movement a charming andante cantabile con anima; 
the third a valse, allegro moderato, with a pretty melody, 
which will save the symphony from being coldly received by 
the non-artistic portion of the musical public, and the fourth 
movement an andante followed by an allegro vivace. 

This last movement, with the first movement, is the work of 
a great artist. Tschaikowsky has given us nothing better. 
There are in both brilliancy, fire, scholarly beauty and some 
magnificent orchestration, while the themes are fresh—delight- 
fully fresh even—beautiful and come with a pleasing spon- 
taneity. 

It was also given at the Philharmonic Society’s concert, and 
on both occasions Tschaikowsky came in for a most enthusi- 
astic ovation ; in fact, never was the old proverb regarding a 
prophet and his country, &c., more brilliantly refuted, albeit, 
even that it is one very often refuted here for native com- 
posers, always excepting Rubinstein, 

The ‘‘ Hamlet” overture also brought the composer much 
honor, but with less justice. j 

Mr. Tschaikowsky is a very learned and well read man, but 
he has not yet mastered Shakespeare, at least ‘‘ Hamlet;” in 
fact, it has been a complete puzzle to us to imagine what un- 
happy freak caused him to designate it as ‘‘ Hamlet,” which 
is atrociously distorted into ‘‘Gamlet,” owing to the want of 
an ‘‘H” in the Russian alphabet, although it is an alphabet 
composed of thirty-six letters. 

However, although Tschaikowsky has failed to give any- 
thing like a true idea of ‘‘ Hamlet,” he has written some very 
beautiful music—now and again labored and with no over ju- 
dicious use of the tam-tam, but on the whole, like all that 
comes from Tschaikowsky’s pen, musicianly and always well 
written. As an overture it is certainly a success; the com- 
poser has reason to be proud of it; but as a ‘* Hamlet” 
or ‘‘Gamlet” overture it proves a dismal failure. It could 
hardly, unless at the hands of a Beethoven, prove otherwise, 
tor the works of the greatest dramatist the world has known 
can be touched by few, and these only kindred spirits. 

At the symphony concerts we also had a symphony by 
Kapellmeister Napravnik, director of the Russian Opera, It 
asted an hour, which we spent in thoughtful study of the 
questions, first, ‘‘ Why are Kapellmeister compositions invari- 
ably failures ?” and, second, ‘‘ Why do Kapellmeisters always 
consider it their mission to produce these failures ?” 

At the end of an hour we gave it up as a riddle wanting an 
(Edipus. 

For the rest we had Beethoven's eighth and fifth sympho- 
nies, Schumann’s symphony in D minor, op, 120, and Wag- 
ner’s Faust overture, all splendidly performed ; in fact, this 
last dramatically beautiful work we have never heard better 
given. It was perfect in every detail—a veritable treat for the 
most carping of critics. 

Then we had Liszt's exquisite symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les Pré- 
ludes,” written on the ‘‘ Méditations Poétiques ” of Lamartine. 

We are tempted to give these beautiful lines of the French 
poet in full, but we recommend them to all to whom they are 
unknown, and we would wish all could hear Liszt’s music on 
them. 

He has caught all the poetry, all the beautiful imagery, all 
the ethereal sweetness therein contained, and from beginning 
to end the music is beautiful, worthy the poetry and quite be- 
yond most of Liszt’s other compositions. 

Another work at these concerts by another pianist-com- 
poser, Rubinstein, was also splendidly given—so splendidly 
given that the composer, always on such occasions hard to be 
satisfied, himself congratulated Mr. Auer, warmly embrac- 
The work in qyestion was the ‘‘Don Quixote” 
humoreske. In it the entire ideal of Cervantes, of the world 
famous knight, has been most faithfully portrayed. We have 
the childish simplicity, the pathos, the humor, ‘the vivid per- 
sonality, the tragic end all given, and altogether we wonder 
not to find this magnificent composition more often on orches- 
tral concert programs, for it is one of Rubinstein’s happiest 
efforts. 

Among the soloists we had Siloti, Stavenhagen, Sapelni- 
koff, Halir and the young American singer, now making a 
triumphal tournée over Europe, Miss Nikita. 

Siloti and Stavenhagen, both of them Liszt’s pupils, played 
exceedingly well. The one, Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor con- 
certo for pianoforte ; the other, Beethoven’s C minor, op. 37, 
while Sapelnikoff, who is a pupil of Mrs. Sophie Menter, 
played Tschaikowsky’s G major concerto and the E minor of 
Chopin, and proved, undoubtedly, that he has a great career 
before him. His technic is astonishing and his touch sympa- 
thetic, round and brilliant. 

Halir, a pupil of Joachim, played the Lassen concerto, now 
forever famous on account of Von Biilow’s witticism on it, 
the doctor having exquisitely termed it ‘‘ Der Weg von Bay- 
reuth bis Palais Royal.” Biilow has never been happier in 


ing him. 








one of his causticre marks than in this: ‘‘ The concerto is long ; 
it opens gloomily, soberly, gravely. It is Bayreuth, Then 
comes a weary length, and, finally, with one of the most trivial 
of themes, a jingling, flippant nothing, we are in Palais Royal 
at last.” 

Halir, who at a distance looks very much like his master, 
played well, but we cannot say so much for the orchestra, 
which, strangely enough, almost disgraced itself. 

Of the young American singer we have much tosay. Nikita 
came to us after much réclame had been made for her, and 
with opinions the most diverse from all the best European 
critics, and, consequently, the young artist had to stand before 
the Petersburg public a test so severe that anything less than 
the greatest of talent must have fallen under. We were—we 
say it frankly—anything but predisposed in her favor; in 
fact quite the contrary, for we came to hear Nikita with the 
conviction uf having an unpleasant task before us, 

We were, however, never more happily disappointed. The 
very first note of the young sympathetic voice charmed us, 
and before the evening was over Nikita had convinced us that 
one of the names of the future is the pretty little pseudonym 
under which the young American wishes to veil her identity. 

Her voice is rich, clear, of wonderful sweetness and fluency, 
and trained to perfection. A sine gua non, since Strakosch was 
her teacher, and she has all the many gifts for becoming a 
great dramatic actress. A singer—and a great one—she is to- 
day, despite her sixteen years, and America has every reason 
to be proud of her nationality. 

The talent of the fair young artist is inborn—God given. 
She sings as a lark or a nightingale does, without effort or 
trouble; and she is a singer, not because, like so many 
singers of to-day, she wants to be one, but because she has 
been sent on earth one. 

We have never seen the Petersburg public more enthusias- 
tic, and with smiling good will the little lady came time after 
time on to the platform to bow her acknowledgments before a 
vast and noisy audience whom she had perfectly bewitched by 
her grace, her pretty manners and her wonderful voice. 

Among the novelties at the Russian Opera House has been 
principally Rubinstein’s much talked of ‘‘ Merchant of Kalash- 
nikoff,” an opera whose career will prove one of the most 
checkered in the annals of music. 

Some eight years ago it was performed in Moscow, and then 
here, but as it happened on the morning of its first perform- 
ance in this city, a Nihilist, well known, was hung, and the 
plot which is based on the story of Kalashnikoff, a merchant 
with a very beautiful wife, who unfortunately attracts the at- 
tention of a certain young favorite of the Czar, and is in- 
sulted by him ; the husband, in his anger, killing the young 
favorite, and the Czar in return, despite the most piteous en- 
treaties of the wife, causing the merchant to be hung. 

The impression of the end, on the particular day it was 
given, caused such a thrill of horrorin Petersburg that the 
opera was not only then and there stopped, but absolutely for- 
bidden. 

Rubinstein saw his splendid work laid aside with a heavy 
heart, but there was nothing to be done. He isa Russian 
composer and in Russia, and knows, therefore, how to submit 
to anything, simply because he must. However, the presen- 
Czar, who was then a prince, happened to see the work, and 
was so charmed with it that last year when the repertoire of 
the Opera for the coming season was handed to him he put 
down with his own hands, not only Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero,”’ but 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Kalashnikoff” as well. 

In November the opera was therefore prepared and thor- 
oughly rehearsed, but at the last moment, to everyone’s aston- 
ishment, announcements, appeared in all the papers that, by 
direction of the Czar, the ‘‘ Merchant of Kalashnikoff” was 
forbidden, 

Still here again there was nothing to be said, if the Czar 
wished to change his mind at the last moment, who was 
to censure him, and who could blame him, and so the matter 
ended. 

At the same time, however, the friends of Rubinstein began 
to suspect intrigue and double dealing on the part of his ene- 
mies. They are a numerous company, strange to say here, and 
after atime they got to the Czar’s ear and had a hearing of him. 

This is only all that is ever necessary in such cases with Alex- 
ander III., for a nobler sovereign has never wielded the scep- 
tre over Russia, but both parties were equally positive the 
enemies of Rubinstein that it was an opera dangerous to the 
state ; the friends of Rubinstein that it was no such thing, and 
so at length the Czar with characteristic promptitude, at once 
ordered a performance for himself alone, to which the public, 
with the exception of the royal family, the various grand 
dukes, some ministers and a favored few, were to be rigidly 
excluded. 

This performance accordingly took place, and the Czar was 
again so satisfied and so convinced of its non-dangerous qualities 
that he at once ordered the opera to be placed in the perma- 
nent repertoire of the company. The following week it was 
given twice, and then another announcement appeared, that it 
was for the second time withdrawn. 

So things remain at present, and what the future of this 
remarkable opera will be remains even unguessed at, for this 
time the church in the shape of the Metropolitan, and M, 
Pohedenostrev, one of the governmental ministers, have per- 
suaded the Czar that the scene in which there are performed 
some church prayers is one which cannot be tolerated. 





The opera, as music and as a fout ensemble, is magnificent, 
while the impression left on the hearer 1s so deep as to be 
awful. Tragedy can go no farther, and Rubinstein, in his 
music, works on the feelings of his audience to a degree 
unparalleled and not to be believed except by those who have 
actually heard the work, 

For us, the scene which has aroused the ire of the worthy 
bishop means nothing. We were not shocked by it, neither 
were we even,struck; and we only hope that the composer 
will do as his friends urge him, and rewrite it or remove it, 
for ‘‘ Kalashnikoff” has left an impression with us we shall 
never forget, and an impression which has also been one of 
the deepest we have ever experienced. It is a work which 
will become effaced, despite all the onslaughts made on it, 
only with the effacement of art—especially of Russian art— 
and a work which can only take deeper hold on all, the more 
it is known. 

In one word, it is a masterpiece ! 


a masterpiece of tragedy ani of poetry—a masterpiece of 
A. McC, 


A masterpiece of genius, 


masterpieces ! 








Brussels, Belgium, 


HE “leit-motif” of interest and conversa- 
tion in the usual circles of this city just now, is the 
vacancy in the management of the opera house. 

Messrs. Dupont and Lapissida, the present lessees, have 
addressed a letter to the “administration communale ” con- 
taining their resignation of the tenancy of La Monnaie and 
Stating the causes which, in their opinion, have led to the ab- 
solute impossibility of any longer continuing its exploitation 
under existing conditions. 

Although enjoying a subvention of 215,000 frs. ($43,000) per 
year, the directors state that the only result obtained from 
the two years of their tenancy has been a loss of 62,000 frs., 
42,000 frs. the first year and 20,000 frs. the second ; this, how- 
ever, must, I think, be taken with more than the proverbial 
pinch of salt, as the present directors, although displaying 
much laudable enterprise, if very little critical acumen, in the 
mounting of new works, have also proved in several ways that 
they are not entirely uninfluenced by the ‘‘ auri sacra fames,” 
even at the expense of artistic integrity ; as, for instance, in 
supplanting, for the sake of the very trifling diminution in the 
expense, the pedal harp in the orchestra by that wretched 
hybrid abortion the ‘‘clavier harp,” thus mutilating and mas- 
sacring, without the slightest compunction, some of the most 
lovely ideas and orchestral effects of modern composers. 

In order to be enabled to continue the direction of the 
theatre they demand a supplementary subvention of 50,000 
frs. per year, pointing out that the present subvention was not 
sufficient even years ago, when the public was contented with 
the ancient repertoire, as one director received a supplement 
of 50,000 frs. to mount Aida, and another (in 1880) received 
150,000 frs, in order to mount some national works, and that 
it is therefore much less sufficient now, with the extra cost for 
lighting and warming incurred by the partial introduction of the 
electric light into the theatre, the augmentation of authors’ 
copyright fees amounting to close upon 30,000 frs. per year, 
the extraordinary increase in the number of little theatres, &c., 
which manage to compete very successfully for the public 
patronage, and the increased and continual clamor on the part 
of the public for novelties. 

The present management have proved pretty conclusively 
for themselves that ‘‘ novelty” does not always spell ‘‘ suc- 
cess” by the total failure last year of that “ bétise " of Godard’s, 
“Jocelyn,” upon the mounting of which (by a singular lack of 
good judgment) a vast amount of money was spent, and this 
year by the utter want of interest displayed by the public to- 
ward the splendid réprise of ‘‘ Les Maitres Chanteurs ;” still, 
with all their miscomings, the present direction will be much 
regretted if some understanding is not arrived at which will 
enable them to continue the management. As a metteur en 
scéne Lapissida has few equals, and Dupont, though not a 
great chef a’orchestre, is perhaps as good a substitute for it as 
could be found upon short notice, therefore it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the authorities will be able to smcoth away the 
difficulties, so that one of the first opera houses in Europe may 
not be allowed to sink to the level of a second rate provincial 
theatre. 

At La Monnaie the only novelty of this month is a little 
one-act opera, ‘‘ Nadia,” by Jules Bordier, the reasons for 
whose production must forever remain, like the birth of the 
immortal Jeames, ‘‘ srowded in mistry,” but the rehearsals of 
Lalo’s ‘*‘ Roi d’Ys” are progressing actively under the direc- 
tion of the composer, and its production will take place very 
shortly ; it will be followed by a réprise of ‘‘ Fidelio,” with 
the recitatives from the pen of Mr. Gevaert, who will super- 
intend the studies and production ; the roles of ‘‘ Léonore” 
and ‘‘ Florestan” are cast to Mrs. Caron and Mr. Chevallier 


NUARY 31, 1889. 


respectively, 

After ‘** Fidelio,” the venerable maéstro, Gounod, is coming 
to conduct in person, for the first time at Brusseis, his ‘* Ro- 
méo and Juliette,” with his ballet of ‘‘La nonne sanglante” 
interpolated. This, in itself, is an event of some little inter- 
est, as, in twenty-five years, the only composers who have 
conducted representations of their works at La Monnaie are 
Massenet, who, May 2, 1882, conducted the fifty-fifth per- 
formance of ‘‘ L’hérodiade,” and Reyer, who conducted the 
thirty-eighth of ‘‘ Sigurd,” May 1, 1884. 

Turning to the concerts, rather more activity is displayed; 
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the first concert of the season at the Conservatoire took place 


the 23d ult, with a program composed entirely of religious 
music ; the performance of the excerpts from Bach’s mass in 
8B minor was in every respect magnificent. Another great 
event was a concert on the 16th inst., where Patti, with the 
valse from ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” &c., shared a very brilliant success with Mr. Talazac, 
who, with his lovely, delicate voice, murmured adorably some 


small compositions of Massenet, &c. 


The Concerts Servais, after indulging in a slumber which 


gave every indication of being interminable, at last showed a 
very decided sign of life on the 20th inst, by a concert at 
which Mrs. Materna, ‘‘La grande Materna” (no pun in- 
tended), created a furore of excitement and enthusiasm by 
her marvelous rendition of the finale to ‘‘Die Gétterdiim- 
merung,’’ and was splendidly assisted by a superb interpreta- 
tion of the orchestral part. This concert was the great fidce 
résistance of the month, and one lays down the pen with a 
sigh of pleasure and content at the mere recollection of its 
glories and of the great singer. Percy W. MITCHELL. 


Music in Boston. 


Boston, February 23, 188 


HAT dress coated conglomeration of fash- 


the performance. The spirit of the gigue is heartiness, dash 
and brilliancy, while the effect here attained was dainiiness 
and nothing more. Most excellent, however, was the Dvorak 
number, It was quite in the modern school, heavily scored 
and giving at times a veritable thematic development of the 
melody. Of course, the various departments of the orchestra 
passed in review as they always do in such a composition. 
Everything from triangle to trombone was on the surface in 
turn, The variations for horn and for solo violin were most 
artistically executed. 
The theme changed in its shape from a march-like melody 
to a waltz, and finally even into a folk dance. It had some of 
the quaint progressions which Dvorak knows so well how to 
use, and some quite dramatic and weirdly mysterious episodes. 
To give the caprice of such a work demands an appreciative 
conductor and a very plastic orchestra. In this performance 
both were present and the result was excellent. 
Thus also was it with the symphony. Small as Beethoven's 
eighth symphony is it requires more of elasticity, of sudden 
contrast, than any of the eight others, and to play its abrupt 
transitions, its brusque changes of force and accent, without a 
break, was a good proof of the high degree of technic which 
the organization has acquired. When Mr. Nikisch arrives he 
will find an orchestra ready made to his hand such as no con- 

ducter has ever started with in America. 
Louis C. Eson. 


Communications, 


Boston, February 24, 1889 


Editors Musical Courier : 
i your last issue your correspondent from 
Louisville, Ky., says: 


the interests of the Chickering piano.” 
protest against the spirit in which these words were written. 


‘*Dr. Maas was here, traveling in 
I wish herewith to 


If my playing had been criticised I would have nothing to say, 
but since the above quoted sentence is the only way in which 
my concert and visit to Louisville are alluded to, a reproof is 
in order, as I cannot permit myself to be placed in a wrong 
light by any correspondent who may happen to have a per- 
sonal spite against me and is in a position to give vent to it in 
your journal. My programs are made up of the best works, 
and in rendering them I do what I can to help to disseminate 
a higher taste for the higher class of piano music. I give con- 
certs because I am a professional pianist and exercise my pro- 
fession thereby ; but because I need the medium of a piano in 
so doing it does not follow that I therefore travel in the ‘‘in- 
Mrs, Octavia Hensel, the 


terests"’ of any one piano house. 
correspondent in question, might just as well have said that 
Rosenthal, who came to Louisville immediately after me, was 
traveling in the interests of the Steinway piano, or that Biilow 
was coming here next month to give his masterly interpreta- 
tions in the interests of the Knabe piano. My advice to cor- 
respondents is that if they have a grudge against an artist they 
should rather not mention him at all than to do so in a spiteful 
manner. If the spirit of Mrs. Hensei’s words needed correc- 
tion their accuracy needs it still more, for as a matter of fact 
I did not play the Chickering piano in Louisville, but the 
Miller, as I have done for years past. 


Yours very truly. Louis MAAS. 


> 


More Music for Two Pianos. 
80 East Nintu-st., New York Ciry, ' 
February 17, 1889. § 
Editors Musical Courter: 
ERMIT me to add the following to your 


list of music for four hands on two pianos: 


Sonata in D minor . 1. Brill 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat .. Haynes 
Duo Symphonique, No. 1 ....L. Wely 


. B. Godard 
Asentzchewsky 
W. F. Bach 
...Nottebohm 


Duo Symphonique 

Polonaise 

Sonate in F minor . exaedsne 
Contrapuntal variations on a Gavot by Hindel.... 


I am sorry I cannot give opus numbers for the above, but I 
am quoting from memory, and could never remember figures. 
Very truly yours, CARYL FLorio. 


- > 








ionable musical society known as the Apollo Club gave 
a very pleasant concert last Wednesday, and although it had 
orchestral assistance and gave some large works it wisely 
kept several of the smaller, tuneful affairs upon the program. 
If ever Brahms showed the cold, phlegmatic side of his nature 
he did it in the beginning of ‘‘ Rinaldo.” The cantata would 
have been more warm blooded had Max Bruch had a hand in 
productior Perhaps the lack of effect of this portion of 
he work was due to the fact that the sweet voiced and always 
painstaking tenor Mr. Geo. J, Parker was here thrust intoa 
role that demanded a heroic tenor with some degree of robust 
juality When Choate was called upon to fill the place of 
Daniel Webster at a certain banquet be said that he could not 
f but he would *' rattle around in it.” Any fenor di grazia 
w rattle around in a Brahms’ cantata. The chorus did 
g work, but there seemed very little of dramatic work for 
ttod 
I ard the « e matters began to mend, and there was a 
br nt and dignified ending to the work which at first had so 
mu mu il asceticism The scoring scarcely seemed to 
rea the Brahn evel, although some oboe passages and 
the trumpet work were prominent enough to commend them- 
elve he second part of the program was more varied and 
é It began with Genée’s comical ‘‘ Italian Salad,” 
whicl irried me away back to the days when August Kreiss- 
mann used to sing the tenor solo at the concerts of the Orpheus 
Clut Those were the fashionable concerts of long ago. The 
tickets wer agerly sought for by society leaders, and as they 
read ‘‘ Adn bearer and ladies” the lack of precision led to 
ccasional abuses I know of one case where a male pre- 
set i himself at the head of a female detachment of seven, 
and it was not a Turk with his harem either! The singing of 
the ‘‘ Italian Salad,” excellent on the part of the club, was 
te weak and throaty in the tenor solo given by Mr. T. E. 
1 \ pretty litle Maennerchor by Juengst, entitled 
n, Spin!’ te in the Koschat vein of composition, was a 
r plum, and there was more musical confectionery 
( er's Love, Thine Eyelids Close,” in which the 
by Mr. W, H. Dunham was ineffably sweet and the 
ru iding most refined 
But he | ted Mill,”” by Templeton Strong, for bari- 
t male chorus at d orchestra, took me by surprise. Itisa 
nerica mposer, and a very poetic one, too, 
rt \ ture of the ruined mill, with which it 
splendidly contrasted with a weird repre- 
sentat ns who come to get their meal- 
acks fi I trumentation impressed me very favor- 
ibly though one is reminded occasionally of Wagner and 
of Beethoven in the use of certain instruments—the bassoon 
and the kettledrums for example Mr. Edgerly sang the bari- 
ne s< 4 effect, and, altogether, the work could 
car y ha ‘ better first representation. Mr, Temple- 
y way entitled to good rank in the native 
army | I 
O ‘ J ns have come back, and I believe that 
they have brought the golden fleece with them. At any rate 
hey vin ounts of their reception all along 
the route But it etter to play a kettledrum among the | 
ge Bost than the first violin in the tents of un- 
righ ne New York, &c. Consequently we have | 
iad our wee ymphony concert again. The following was 
the progra | 
Overw ] in Au Wagner's arrangement C. von Gluck 
Suite D J. Seb. Bach | 
- \ A. Dvorak | 
} y F,N L. von Beethoven 
| 
There was no soloist, but that was no great loss amid such 
. contrast of schools and styles as this list presented. The | 
Wagner ending to the Gluck overture shows what a keen per- } 
ception of fitness the great master possessed. The stately 
stvle of the work was well interpreted. The Bach suite, al- 
though not often heard as an orchestral work, is fairly well 
known in two of its numbers in our concert rooms, the ‘‘ air 


often given as a solo number by violinists 


bei 


and violoncellists. 


and gavot” ng 


The final gigue was a trifle over-refined in 


| Correspondence,” in which I gave a criticism of the rendition 


| and mentioned a few facts concerning its present condition. 


To evo, Ohio, February 13, 1889. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

DEAR $1R—In the issue of THE Musical Courier, February 
6, I find, under the heading of ‘‘Communication from To- 
ledo,” an attack upon my article which appeared in your issue 
of the Courter, January 16, under the heading of ‘‘ Toledo 


of ‘*The Messiah” by the Toledo Oratorio Society, January 2, 


The writer the article assaults your correspondent 
directly, accusing me of abusing the privilege of a corre- 
because of ‘‘ misrepresentation,” ‘‘ unfairness,” 
‘‘ vilifying,” ‘' falsifying,” &c. If it were not for this, he 
claims, he would have had no reason to find fault with my 
criticism, and would let it ‘‘ pass.” ‘*‘ But,” he adds, ‘‘ when 
the writer undertakes to vilify and falsely charge the director 
(L. A. Torrens) of said concert he abuses his privilege as a 
correspondent,” and to this he objects. 

This refers to that part of my article which he quotes, and 
which reads: ‘‘ He failed to assist the instruments ; he had no 
accented beat, and he endangered the correct rendition of the 
orchestral part.” He then rushes to the director’s defense by 


of 


spondent 


4s 


of chorus,” and ‘‘ the orchestra was not up to its former work, 
the Cincinnati men having lost two nights’ rest, and had trav- 
eled all day and were consequently too tired to give any intel- 
ligent work.” 

Just think of it, the orchestra was too tired to give any intel- 
ligent work! According to this statement, it must be equally 
true of chorus, Between these two sentences quoted, he adds: 
** But, on the contrary, the chorus had implicit confidence in 
bim and followed any change of tempo that he made promptly 
and accurately.” 

I ask the intelligent reader, how much force this contradic- 
tory statement can have in defense of the ‘‘ conductor of said 
concert?” 

There are instances on record where conductors have revived 
their orchestra from an even more comatose condition than 
the orchestra in question. 

If the writer will please consult some of the members of the 
orchestra perhaps he can learn from them what he is reluctant 
to accept of your correspondent’s statement ; they can, per- 
haps, give more potent reasons for being so ‘‘ tired.” 

I can also name to him several musical people in Toledo 
who do not so implicitly agree with his statement, as he 
asserts. 

Why does he so emphatically dwell upon the good work of 
the chorus? Is it not sufficient that I gave credit for good 
work? He unquestionably refers to the very numbers I men- 
tioned. Why does he attempt to conceal the credit I gave ? 
I ask, where does the ‘‘ misrepresentation” come in now ? 

As to the ‘‘ personal attack upon Mr. Torrens,” permit me 
to briefly state: I retract nothing I have said, as I only told 
the truth ; anyone in Toledo acquainted only partly with the 
state of affairs will bear me out in this statement. Mr. Tor- 
rens has expressed his own sentiments, which were to the 
effect that he would revolutionize musical matters in Toledo, 
and after one year or so all who worked with him would have 
all they could do ; all who did not work with bim he would 
consider as being against him and treat them accordingly. I 
have this information from reliable sources and make no rash 
statement. He must have pursued this manner of work very 
closely, for he can scarcely claim a friend among the working 
musicians of Toledo to-day. When the writer of that article 
speaks of a ‘‘ musical war,” he had this very thing in mind. 

The writer also states when Mr. Torrens took hold of the 
Oratorio Society it consisted of a great deal of *‘ dead wood— 
useless voices.” This appellation will only elicit for him the 
supreme contempt of those members who have left the society. 
This very ‘‘dead wood” has recently been besieged by circu- 
lars and personal solicitation to again join the chorus. Permit 
me also to state, in justice to those thus grossly insulted, that 

they left the society of their own free will, and were not re- 
quested to leave, as his statement infers. 

The writer, in speaking of a surplus, forgets that the society 
has still some unpaid debts standing over from last season. 

The 400 (?) seats referred to as having been sold in advance 
were taken by the members of the reserve fund, who would 
have taken them, soloists or no soloists. The public was not 
kept in ignorance to the last moment of the soloists who were 
to participate, they being advertised in good season. 

It seems to me that a little more respect for the truth on the 
part of my accuser would not be out of place. His article 
reads like a plea for sympathy, but the attack on me and my 
criticism is weak and unsatisfactory and hardly calculated to 
find sympathizers at home, where they are must needed. 

The conservatory—well, the less said about that the better. 
Kindly thanking you for permitting me to encroach upon 
your valuable time and space, I remain, T: Te 


” 








The novelty at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
German opera last week was the revival of ‘‘ Aida,” which took 
place last Wednesday night. The production was onthe most 
superb scale, the costumes and properties being all excellent. 
The performance was also worthy of paise, Mrs, Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengel singing ‘‘ Alda” with considerable dramatic 
and vocal intensity. Mrs. Moran-Olden never sang in better 
tune or with more force, and her impersonation of ‘‘ Am- 
neris’”’ was really admirable. Mr. Perotti was a good 
‘““Rhadames” and Adolf Robinson sang ‘‘ Amonasro,” Mr. 
Fischer ‘‘ Rampeses " and Mr. Muehe the “King.” Mr. Seidl 
In consequence of the illness of Mr. Fischer 
‘* Tannhiuser:?’ was substituted for the ‘‘ Meistersinger” at 
the Friday evening periormance. The opera was given with 
the usual cast, except that Mr. Muehe proved a very poor sub- 
stitute for Mr. Fischeras the ‘‘ Landgrave.”’ The house was 
crowded, Mr. Alvary, as ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” singing with un- 
usual spirit and finish, Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch was the 
‘‘ Venus” and Miss Bettaque the charming ‘‘ Elisabeth.” At 
the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Die Walkiire” was performed, Paul 
Kalisch singing ‘‘ Siegmund” in the place of Mr. Perotti who 
was sick. Miss Bettaque sang *‘ Sieglinde” in a very perfunc- 
tory manner, and Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch assumed her old role 
of ‘‘ Brunnhilde ” with the most satisfactory results, Mr. Grie- 
nauer in Mr. Fischer’s part of ‘‘ Wotan” was not a glittering 
success. Last Monday evening ‘‘ Aida” was repeated, this 
evening ‘‘Il Trovatore” will be sung and Friday ‘* Tann- 
” will again he heard. 


conducted. 


bhauser 








One of our own papers recently spoke of “ the bril- 
liant execution of a pianist.” We investigated the matter 





stating: ‘‘If this is true of orchestra it must be equally true 


eagerly but could find no record of it at the sheriff's office, 
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HOME NEWS. 


Fanny Bloomfield-Ziesler is expected in New 
York from Europe, March 1, per steamer Trave. 

The Polymnia Club, Mr. Alfredo Barili, con- 
ductor, gave a concert January 24 in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. John Hyatt Brewer gave his sixth organ re- 
cital, February 21, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. 

——aAnton Seidl’s fifth orchestral concert will be held 
next Saturday evening, March 2, at Steinway Hall. Emma 
Albani will be the soloist. 

The route of the Boston Quintet Club is Jeffer- 
son, Tex., to-day; Marshall, February 28 ; Texarkana, March 
1 ; Hot Springs, March 2, 

——The nineteenth annual concert given by the pupils 
of Mr. Carl Alves, the well-known singing teacher, takes place 
to-morrow evening at Steinway Hall. 

Max Maretzek has composed the incidental music 
for D'Ennery’s romantic play, ‘*‘ The Cavalier,” which Henry 
Lee will produce at Palmer's Theatre March 4. 

——Mrs. Emma Dexter, soprano, assisted by Adolf 
Hartdegen, 'cello; Mr. W. A, Holt, organ, gave her second 
song recital at Chickering Hall last Saturday afternoon, 

The New York Reed Club will give its first con- 
cert at Chickering Hall next Friday, March 1. The program 
will comprise compositions by Onslow, Mozart, Saint-Saéns 
and Liszt. 

——The Lachmund Juvenile String Orchestra (thirty- 
five members) gave its second popular concert, February 18, at 
Minneapolis ; Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, conductor, and Hans 
Jung, tenor soloist. 

e 

Mr. Anton Strelezki, the pianist-composer, who is 
now a resident of this city, will accept a limited number of 
pupils in the higher grade of piano playing. His address is 
Schirmer’s music store. 

A musical and dramatic matinée, by Carlos Has- 
selbrink, violinist ; Ada Webster Ward, reader, and Frederick 
Paulding, will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Concert Hall on Friday afternoon next. 

It is positively settled that Pauline Hall will not 
be a member of the Casino Company next season, She will 
either join the new company to be organized by Francis 
Wilson or head an organization of her own. 


Rafael Joseffy and Moriz Rosenthal will play 
Reinecke’s impromptu on a theme from Schumann's ‘‘ Man- 
fred” and variations on a theme from Beethoven by Saint- 
Saéns, both for two pianos, at the next Brooklyn Philharmonic 
concert, March 16, 

The annual charity concert by the German Emi- 
grant House, for the benefit of poor emigrants, wil] be given 
at Steinway Hall this evening, Among those who will take 
part in the entertainment are Mr. Armin Schotte, Miss Emily 
Mueller, Mrs. Helen Kreusler, Mr. Michael Banner and Miss 
Maud Morgan. 


Subscription lists have been opened at Schu- 
berth’s for a ‘* Beethoven Cyclus” by Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
which includes four concerts, in which all the representative 
and popular piano works of the great master are performed by 
the pianist, who is regarded as the Beethoven player par 
excellence of the age. 

——Mr. Henry C. Miner has succumbed to the wishes 
of the Newark police and will give no more Sunday evening 
concerts at his theatre inthatcity. Mr. Miner had contracted 
with the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra and soloists to 
give these concerts, and unless he can use them will be at a con- 
siderable loss. At present he is thinking over the advisability 
of giving the concerts on Thursday afternoons. 


Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, the active and enterpris- 
ing manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, is a major on 
the staff of Gen, Louis Fitzgerald, and has originated a system 
of signals to be used by our National Guard in case of riot. 
The signals consist of a couple of flags, a torch and an opera 
glass, and both telephone and telegraphy can be dispensed 
with. It is highly spoken of by military authorities. 

Jack Brown, known all over the Southwest be- 
cause of his exploits as a scout, was shot and killed at Silver 
City, Tex., last Wednesday, by Ada Hume, known as the 
“‘ Territorial Nightingale.” Miss Hume had been filling an 
engagement at El Paso, but was induced by Brown to go to 
Silver City and sing under his management. A disagreement 
arose, when the singer shot Brown, killing him instantly. 
Brown was well connected in Galveston. 

Manager Jules Grau, of the Grau Opera Company. 
is at Atlanta, Ga., nursing a broken leg. Some days ago he 
attempted to show his company how the charger in the 
‘*Black Hussar” should be ridden. The aforesaid charger 
fell over on his fearless rider, and the result to the latter was 
a fractured leg. He is getting well as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected, but will remain in Atlanta for a few days while his 
company plays a few one night stands. 

John J. King and his wife, who abeut a year and a 
half ago left this city for South America and shortly after 





vanished, have written to friends here announcing their safe 
arrival in London from Buenos Ayres. Mr. King was at one 
time publisher and proprietor of the ‘‘ Keynote.” Mrs. King 
was formerly Miss Isidora Matinez, a well-known concert and 
opera singer, and for some years principal soprano at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Mr. King went to South America as 
agent for Weber’s piano, and Mrs. King accompanied him for 
the purpose of giving concerts in that paradise of vocalists. 


The second concert of the Banner String Quartet 
took place Tuesday evening of last week at Steinway Hall, 
Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano, assisting. The club played the 
Mozart E flat No. 3 quartet and Schubert's lovely D minor 
quartet in a slovenly manner, showing evident want of re- 
hearsals. Even Mr. Michael Banner, who is usually very 
careful about intonation, played continually sharp during the 
evening, although his performance of Vieuxtemps’ concert- 
stiick was in many points worthy of praise. Miss Fannie 
Hirsch, who always gives great pleasure by her singing, sang 
an aria from ‘ Freischiitz” and the ‘‘ Magic Song” by 
Meyer Hellmund in good voice and with considerable 
dramatic intensity and finish. That Miss Hirsch isa general 
favorite could easily be seen by her warm reception on 
this occasion, 

The following are the progrnms for the first four 
concerts of Hans von Biilow next month : 

FIRST CONCERT. 
Sonata, A major, op. 2, No 2. 1795. 
Sonata, F major, op. 10, No. 2. 1797. 
Twelve Variations on a Russian Dance Song, A major. 
Sonata Pathétique, C minor, op. 13. 1798. 
Sonata, E major, op. 14, No. 1. 1799. 
Sonata, G major, op. 14, No. 2. 
Six Variations on an original theme in F major, op. 34. 
Sonata, D major, op. 28. 1801. 

SECOND CONCERT. 
Sonata quasi fantasia, E flat major, op.27, No. 1. 1801. 
Sonata quasi fantasia, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2. 
Fifteen variations and fugue (final theme of the “ Eroica), E flat major, 

Op. 35. 1802. 

Sonata, D minor, op. 31, No. 2, 1802. 
Sonata, E flat major, op. 31, No. 3. 1803. 
Thirty-three variations on an original theme, in C minor. 


1796. 


1802. 


1805. 
THIRD CONCERT. 
Sonata, F minor (appassionata), op. 57. 1806. 
Sonata, F sharp major, op. 78. 1808. 
Sonata Caractéristique (“Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour”), E flat 
major, op. 81. 1810. 
Fantasia, op. 77. 
Sonata, E major, op. 1rog. 820. 
Sonata, A flat major, op. rro. 
Sonata, C minor, op. 111. 1822 
FOURTH 
Sonata, A major, op. ror. 1816. 
Great sonata, B major, op. 106. 1819. 
Thirty-three variations on a waltz, 
Last piano work, 1823. 
Rondo a capriccio (** Die Wuth tiber 
op. 129. (Posthumous.) 
——That excellent and well-known singing teacher of 
this city, Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, furnishes an essay on vocal 
methods to the New York ‘‘ Sun” which includes quotations 
from Richard Wagner's writings which are of interest now while 
there is warm controvery among opera partisans. In a report 
to King Louis of Bavaria (see Vol. viii., pp. 169 and 170 of his 
collected writings), concerning the erection of a music school 
in Munich, Wagner says: ‘‘ No branch of music culture is 
more neglected or worse cultivated in Germany than singing, 
especially dramatic singing.” Further on he says: ‘‘ Nocom- 
poser can find a singer who can enunciate in a comprehensive 
manner, and the neglected and indistinct pronunciation of our 
singers is a most appalling drawback to the interpretation of 
a true German opera.” In the same report he says: ‘‘ The 
German dramatic singers will gain this special cultivation only 
when they unite the harmonious sound of the Italian school 
and language. Therefore in this proposed school there must 
be included not only the Italian school of singing, but the 
Italian language must also be compulsory.” Wagner declares 
most emphatically on page 177 that every musician (no matter 
what special branch of music he pursues) should in the begin- 
ning of his education receive vocal instruction, and he further 
states that the negligence of the study of singing in Germany 
is seen not only in the singers, but also in the instrumentalists 
and most of all in the composers. He says: *‘ Everybody, 
especially he who is musically inclined, owns in his organ of 
speech the material through whose utmost development he 
ought to develop his own perceptions of the qualities of song, 
not only that they should not remain strange to him, but that 
they should be intimately known to his consciousness.” 


1810. 
1821, 


CONCERT. 


by Anton Diabelli, C major, op. 120. 


den verlornen Groschen ") G major, 
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Some Facts About Ancient Music. 
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AND A LOGICAL EX- 


MODES AND 


By W. WavuGH LAUDER. 
(Concluded.) 

HE three important stringed instruments of 

the Greeks (practically one) were (1) the Phceminx, upon 

which, as Homer tells us, Demodokos and Phemius accom- 

panied their songs ; (2) the Lyra, which was used by those 

singers mentioned by the prose writers Plato and Aristoteles ; 

(3) the Kitharis, mentioned by the writers of the Epic-Ionic 
dialect. 

As historians assure us, a settled system and further devel- 
opment of theory could only take place when instrumental 
music had taken some form. In Homer we find passages 
admirably suited for lyric song (so called from the accompani- 
ment of the lyre), such as the Pzan (triumphal song), the 
Hymenaios or hymeneal (wedding) song, the 
lament (death) song, the Hyporchema or choral dance sung 
(see any translation of the ‘‘ Iliad,” or the ‘*Odyssey).” We 
find the same in Ossian, or in the Nibelungenlied. Among 
the Gaeol fs the Highlands of Scotland, according to Mac- 
Pherson, the same lyrics were to be found, ¢. g. (Pibroch, 
Gailnachstraid, Gailtraidshecht), Homer describes Apollo's 
lyre as being ornamented and highly embossed with gold, 


Thenos or 


ivory, precious stones, and pictorial or emblematical device 
(Iliad, Book I, 603, 624, 663), and again as having pegs for 
tuning and scroll for ornament (Odyssey, 17, 270, and Iliad, 9, 
186), and even describes to us the cross bar (or piece) or sound 
peg stretching from sounding board to the outstretched arm 
of the harp-like lyra. He must, therefore, 
such instrument even in those days, and as we know Homer 
was coeval with David. Terpander, 
B. c., had a lyre of seven strings only, and from that time 
researches in authentic theory begin. The oldest scale used 
(by Terpander), the ‘‘ Mixo-Lydian,” e, f, yg, a, b, c,d, (e), was 
practiced in the first art school of the period after the Homeric 
epic period with the great representatives 


have seen some 


however, 700 years 


(1) Terpander, the famous composer of songs sung to 
kitharis (lyre). (Therefore he was a “* mastersinger.’’) 

(2) Klonos, the great flautist of the Peloponnesus 

(3) Archilochus (the poet), who did so much to form the molds of rhythm 


seven stringed 


and metre, 

and the pupils of Terpander in Sparta named by Plutarch, 
among them Xenocritos and Polymnestus. We must re- 
member that the art schools of the ante-Homeric period 
(Orpheus, Amphion, Olympus, Silenus) were purely mythical. 
Plutarch tells us that in the time of this Spartan school three 


leading modes (tones—keys) existed. 


1. Doric—e, f, g, 
2. Phrygian—d, e, f, 
3. Lydian—c, d, e, f, bf i 
Soon came the Mixo-Lydian tone—evidently the octachord 
of Lichaon of Samos—invented, some claim, by Terpander, 
Aristoxenos and Plutarch say by Sappho, and others again 
say by Lamprokles (or Lampros), the teacher of Socrates in 
music. 
Mixo-Lydian tone—b, c, d, e, f, g, a, 
formed the (1) Hypo-Lydian, (2) Hypo-Phrygian, (3) Hypo- 
Dorian (or de/ow or lower Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian). 


b—then were soon 


e, 
%, 


a 4 & 4G k & 

It would consume too much space to enter into Pythagoras’ 
important researches into and classifications of consonances 
and dissonances. 

The difference between diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic 
progression was well understood by them—see the learned 
mathematical tables of intervals of Archytas, Eratosthenes, 
Didymus, Aristoxenos and Ptolemzus. 
is said to have discovered the diatonic system while idly play- 
ing on his flute. Aristoxenos gives us in his writings thirteen 
complete transposing scales in the already described ‘‘ perfect 
system ’—a complete chromatic system, as we rotice. The 
Greeks, therefore, understood the value of half tone. 
They even had quarter tones in their system used in their en- 
harmonic system, which, however, Aristoxenos characterizes 
as being well nigh an impossibility to the ear. The 
system of Ptolemzus, although giving fully the enharmonic 
and chromatic, was more in theory thanin practice. The 
diatonic system, as given in the transposition scales above, 
was perpetuated by the great historian, Boeotius, who lived at 
the court of Theodorich of the Goths in the last centuries be- 
fore Christ, he forming the last literary link (together with his 
comrade, Cassiodorus,) between the pagan and the Christian 
world. 

The theories and works of Notker Sabeo (or Balbulus the 
Stammering), the monk of St. Gallen, and the writings of many 
other medieval celebrities, convince us that up to Guido Gar- 
retzo’s time, or up to the sixteenth century, these modes of 
Ptolemzus were practically incorporated in the tones of the 
church. As one cannot appreciate the progress of musical 


The older Olympus 
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scale 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








vem or the works of a Palestrina or Orlandus Lassus with- 
out an intelligent understanding of these modes or tones, let 
us examine them a little more closely. Calvisius, a noted 
author about 1556—1617, tells us that a modus is a succession 
of tones or sounds of a definite space, or length, or reach, or 
extent, with a closed end. Each mode is contained within 
some octave limit, and the close or ending tells us plainly the 
nature of the mode, for the last note (end) of each mode is the 
lowest tone of the system of fifths in which the mode is 
formed, 
The half tone’s position qualifies the whole mode ; a tetra- 
chord, or fourth, is an interval having two whole tones and a 
There are three positions for the half tone, No. 1, 
c, d, ef; 2, in the middle d, ef, g, or 3, at the 
f,g, a. (Later on I will refer to these positions as 
second var., or third var. of tet. or quart.). He 
that a fifth is an interval containing 
For the half tone there are 


half tone. 
at the top, 
bottom, e, 
first var., 
then further explains 
three whole tones and a half tone. 
four positions. 

(1) c, d, e,~f, g. (2) d,e,~ f, g, a. (3) e,~ f, g, a,b. (4) 
f, g, a, b,~c (I will likewise later on refer to the numbered 
varieties (var.) of quint), The octave is by nature the most 
important interval, containing five whole tones and two semi 
tones, and the interval of the octave runs through all sounds 
to the tone upon which it began, thus giving seven natural 
octave systems with the position of the half tones changed in 

There are twelve modes: (1) The Ionic on the 
c, d, se * “ec (called fifth tone jin church 
manuscripts) composed of the first position of fifths and the 
It was considered to be the best 
express joyful feelings. Each mode had a trans- 
posed beginning the sub-dominant. (2) The 
Doric on the second variety of fifths and second of fourths, 
i, e,~f, g, a, b,~c, d. This is usually called the first tone. 
We must now explain that according to the manner in which 
the fourth and fifth (tetrachord and quinta) are 
joined together is the name of the mode. If the fourth joins 
on at the top of the fifth, then it is called a principal mode, 


each octave, 


first octave, e, f, a, b, 


first of fourths, combined. 
mode to 


version on 


(interval) 


such as lonicus, Dorius, Phrygius, Lydius, Mixolydius and 
Aolius. When, on the contrary, the tetrachord (fourth) joins 
the quinta (fifth) underneath, then it 1s designated by the 
Greek preposition hypo, ¢. g., Hypo Ionicus, Hypo-Dorius, 


Hypo-Lydius, Hypo-olius. The first are 
also called authentic, and the second f/agial (or added). The 
first were supposed to be more joyful, the second softer and 
In consequence of this double jointure of 


Hypo-Phrygius, 


more sorrowful. 
fourth to fifth (either at top or at bottom) we have twelve pos- 
(3) The first tet. with first quint. 
as hypo indicates was written in fifth octave, 
ce-c. Church called it sixth tone— 
(4) Hypo-Dorian, tet. with second 
quint (below) in sixth octave system from a-a, transposed 
d-d. There were no chorals up to end of 
sixteenth century written in this tone, but much figured music, 
called by the church second (5) The Phrygian mode, 


sible modes. Hypo-lonic, 


joined below, 
from g-g, transposed 
inspired piety. second 
into sub-Dom., 


tone, 
third tet. and third quint—third octave—e-e. 
The Greeks held this mode to be warlike, and calculated to 


awaken tumults, but Apulejus, the noted platonic philosopher, 


in the year 150, in Hadrian’s reign, says in his *‘ Institutiones 
Musica” that this tone produced pity and was earnest and 
** religiosus,” called in the church the third tone. (6.) To the 
Phrygian we have naturally the Hypo-Phrygian mode, called 


B-B, E-E. (7.) 
lhe Lydian mode was the one most in use in the early middle 


fourth tone from transposed into sub-dom, 
S, as one can see in the older church songs called “ gradu- 
’ was considered to be rough and dark (Tetricus). Struc- 


in fourth octave 


Age 
s 


ture fourth variety of quint and first of tet. 


ale 


“ 


position F-F. It contains the famous “ Tritonus” or aug- 
mented fourth (three whole tones), and since beginning of 
sixteenth century fell into disuse. (8.) The Hypo-Lydian, 


written on the same melodic tones as the Ionic, has, neverthe- 
less, the fourth joined into the fifth in a different way, Here 
the quart is under the quint. In the Ionic the quint is under. 


Hypo-lydian, c, d, ef. g, a, b,c 


Fourth. Fifth. 
lonic, c, d,e,f. g, a, b. c. 
Fifth. Fourth. 


The Mixolydian has the first variety of quint (thus far 


lonic 


same as in theory) with the second var. of tetrachord, 
called in the church seventh tone g, a,b, c, d, e, . f, _f, g, trans- 
posed F to F, (10.) Hypo-mixolydian second var. of quart 


it is in the second octave D D, called in 
(11.) The Aolian (£olic) has the 
quint with the third var. of quart in sixth octave. 


below first var. of qui 
the church the eighth tone. 


second var, of 





took its name from the ninth verse of the Sixty-ninth psalm 
‘*Extraneus factus sum fratribus meis et filiis mez pere- 
grinus,” which was sung tothis mode. Its compass is from A-A 
transposed into sub-dominant D-D. It was supposed to be the 
most beautiful of the tones. (12.) The Hypo-zolian has the 
third var. of quart below the second var. of quint in the third 
octave E-E. The above are the six authentic and six plagial 
tones which were exclusively used in the rich store of figured 
vocal music of the sixteenth century, and, as much confusion 
and misunderstanding exist as to the precise structure and 
meaning of the church tones, the writer has ventured to pre- 
sent them in a clear and logical way. I would like to remark 
that the mode in which the tenor was composed decided the 
tone of all other parts. We can form the firm opinion that the 
loftiest minds of Greece and of the ancient world contributed 
to the structure of our musical theory, and an art toward the 
building of which David, Euclid, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
Aristoxenos, Boeotius, and a legion of others contributed the 
riches of their intellects can boldly place itself on the top- 
most rung of the art ladder as to historical and theoretical 
importance and antiquity, and the perfecting touches of the 
great minds of mother church have given to music a moral and 
ethical standing which qualifies it to claim the most elevated 
position among the representatives of the first of the great 
trifolium—art, religion and science. W. WAuGH LAUDER. 
This paper will be followed by one on the development of 
semiography (musical notation). 








Washington (D.C.) Correspondence. 


HE Richard Wagner Society gave their third concert 
Thursday, February 21, with the following program : 


Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, opus 18..................-- Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Lent, Messrs. Rakemann and Lent. 
Quartet XXI., for two violins, viola and violoncello.................. Mozart 


Messrs. Rakemann, Nordlinger, Szemelenyi and Lent. 
Polonaise, opus 53, for piano 


Mrs, Ernest Lent. 
violoncello solos 
Mr. Ernest Lent. 


Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello, opus 107 
Mrs, Lent, Messrs. Rakemann, Nordlinger, Szemelenyi and Lent. 


The Wilhelmj Club concert Saturday night was very enjoyable. Professor 
Kasper’s young ladies do excellent work, the result of careful rehearsal. 
Mrs. Naumann has a very pleasant contralto voice, and sings with ease and 


eonninias ed Chopin 
Serenade, opus 36 | 


§ Jules De Swert 
Capriccio, opus 8 f§ 


Ernest Lent 














expression. I must hold, however, that English ballads should not be at- 
tempted by foreigners. This was the program : 
Serenade in G, opus 23 (first time). ..........00.06 cceeee ceceeeeccece Goetze 
Wilhelmj Club. 
Asin, * Ee Quaste COU CaN ons ove ncssccccccccccccsscesctes Beethoven 
Mrs. Professor Naumann. 
OWNER isis sncncceeceueschesed weaeeccte soewaksen, cor edeesesetkesb Sarasate 
Fantasie on Hungarian GOURSORGD.... 2... rec rccecccscoscccsesccers Keler Bela 
iss Mattie Saxton. 
Herzwunden . 
Frithling.......... (1° 1TtT ett tite tte tees eee cece eee ee eens eeeeeen ens Grieg 
Gondoliera, from violin suite, arranged for string orchestra by Mr. Her- 
ful MNO. 6.005.0séaces.ccccsesccsdtlecs Rote ies 
et: : Wilhelmj Club 
TE” k06i 40%; vuvesdan een osbehaen abbas aseedsiiasien Schumann 
PUNE a sas couvesuiens f06sseevbeebdsacteiinnebtss .4ces . Strelezki 
* Rives Tied, TAG GE ovens aveecc: adevneedss *.nsigicdeceavast Seidel 
Mrs, Professor Naumann. 

TOD, cos ccsterscsecceseces sevesseacsassesonrnes bipticawessianethead Volkman 
NEE, 0000 sk coucncteeshccekseeetd nents anheuins 1nGabdapeasaeduceseer Gillet 
Wilhelmj Club. 

Cleveland Correspondence. 


HE pressure of local musical events has not crowded, 
so to speak, upon each other’s heels. Mr. W. B, Colson, a local 
pianist of excellent attainments, gave a recital with a program comprising 
works by Raff, Rubinstein, Chopin, Schubert, Scharwenka and Saint-Saéas. 
As usual, Mr. Colson gave American talent a showing, the works being a 
“Suite’’ by Arthur Foote; ‘‘ Cornwall Dance,” by Milo Benedict, and 
** Polka Rococo,” op. 41, by Wilson G. Smith. The program and its rendi- 
tion were worthy of a more numerous audience ; however, its quality, from a 
musical standpoint, fully atoned for its numerical shortcomings. The fourth 
piano duo recital given by Mr. Wilson G. Smith and Miss Marie Egts 
called out another large and fashionable audience. The !ocal press are 
unanimous in their praise of these recitals and congratulate the pianists upon 
their continued improvement in ensemble work. It is quite certain that 
these recitals have been among the most popular given by local talent this 
season, and have added to the already excellent reputation of the concert 
givers. 
I give program in full: 





W Magic Pinte”... ageccccvecescvccccccscccsccosscccoseses Mozart-Lysberg 
Two pianos, 
oie I MORN" snig sodeu outa deown sine cs hebassicameonll Goring Thomas 
en et eee . Welkerlin 
Miss Annie Wilson. 
WE Dc ccnescrvévecssngsiaenaned Sdn cneseeneneees ...N. Von Wilm 
Two pianos, 
* Love’s Old Sweet Song””............ .. Molloy 
Miss Frances C. Harrison. 
Concerto, 7th Andante —_ pee reanbhs teeuney sees one oe sepue Gul De Beriot 
Mr. eee H. Beck. 
Sonate Pathétique (new). . Séee pb acabee cvbed Beethoven-Henselt 
“Two pianos, 
OTRO” «ivi ccs Hore tae een teed tbetdee sae teeneded Reinecke 
Miss Annie Wilson 
Violin obligato, Mr. Beck. 
PemiednanO Baga ou 08 occ 68d 06! pp eta Aeshebe dole eeduids Hhdiedsctdues Haynes 


Two pianos, 
Mr. Johann Beck played the De Beriot concerto in a masterly manner. 
He is undoubtedly at the head of his specialty in the city. The singing of 
Miss Wilson and Miss Harrison was enthusiastically received by the audi- 





tions ’’ by Von Wilm and the “ Sonate Pathétique’’ seemed to please the au- 
dience best, although all were vigorously applauded. The fifth and last 
recital of the series occurs March 13. 


Miss Maggie Wuertz, a former pupil of Mr. Beck, now studying with 
Rappoldi in Dresden, has made such artistic progress under that master’s di- 
rection that he will soon introduce her to the Dresden public at one of the 
symphony concerts. This news concerning the young Cleveland violinist is 
very gratifying to her many friends here, and Cleveland will again be hon- 
ored by another artist added tothe increasing ranks of native talent winning 
recognition at home and abroad. 

The friends of Mr. Ad. M. Foerster in this ¢ ty, and they are several, were 
much pleased to see his benign countenance beam upon them from the fron. 
tispiece of your journal of last week's issue. His name ‘‘ als Componist "’ has 
become pretty well known to our concert patrons through his violin ** Ro- 
manza,” played quite frequently by Messrs. Beck and Lehmann, The only 
failing our friend Foerster has is a penchant for writing quasi Wagnerian 
fifths ; better to go by fives than “‘ at sixes and sevens”’ I suppose, so 'tis 
after all commendable. Miss Anna Black, a young pianist, recently re- 
turned from her studies abroad, will make her début shortly in a piano re- 
cital. She will be assisted by Mr. Johann Beck and Mr. J. H. Rogers, 
The concert occurs next week. The Philharmonic Orchestra give their next 
concert soon. In the the are g vast quanti- 
ties of encyclopedia and disb g it to the public in the form of original essays 
through the columns of our daily press, making very pleasant reading for the 
uninitiated, but to those who have given the matter any attention the orig- 
inal ideas therein set forth, critical and analytical, are born with a full 
beard, A la chestnut. Asan advertising medium they are, however, a suc- 
cess, and reflect credit upon their concatenators. 








Mr. Clarence Eddy, the eminent organ virtuoso, gives his second organ re- 
cital here this season next week at the First M. E. Church. His program in- 
cludes compositions by Bach, Guilmant, Lemmens, Thiele, &c., and prom- 
ises a very interesting evening. Speaking of Mr. Eddy reminds me that one 
of our papers, in enthusiastic recognition of Mr. Eddy's second advent among 
us, tops one of its columns devoted to musical matters with this legend, in 
leading capitals: ‘* Cleveland ahead of New York in the number and quality of 
organ recitals.’’ Now let Gotham hide its diminished head and lament its re- 
trogression in sackcloth and ashes, while we, witha halo of glory around us 
and our brow flushed with victorious pride, close with the popular cadence 





r= 





Buffalo Correspondence. 
FEBRUARY 25. 

HE Orchestra Concerts are moving along with a fine at- 
tendance and pleased audiences, and at the last Saint-Saéns’ ** Danse 
Macabre ”’ and the ** Flying Dutchman "’ overture were given with much ap- 

plause. Mr. Marguard sang nicely—nothing more. 
Mr. Riesberg’s eighth recital was an “* American "’ program and brought to- 
gether a fine audience in the Chapter House. Mr. Slocum, tenor, and Miss 

Perry, elocutionist, assisted. 


This was the program : 
Duet, Galop Brillante, “ Race for Life,” op. 87...... Chas. Wels 
Miss Pear! Spiegel and Mr. Rtechers. [1825] 
Wales fh A GO GA TO Boke cise ccccedsis 4 Wilson G. Smith 
Miss Ella Dark. [1855] 
Duet— 
PN ino én tascscbdenkessvc tebaweddens . Karl Merz 
[1836] 
Inauguration March. ......Bernard Boekelman 
Miss Lissie Suaee ent Mr. Rlesberg. {1838] 
Songs— 
* Be Streng,”” MSS. (enered somg).....202- ccevceccccaccovcces J. H. Haho 
Written for Mr. Slocum. [1847] 
Moorish love song, MSS.. ............- . W.S. Rogers 
Mr. Slocum. [1850] 
** Slumber Song,” op. 2, No, 2..........++ onan E. R. Kroeger 
[1862] 
Pellin Gs Comet, GP. Goin css i cecctcccssecccvccsecces Homer N. Bartlett 


Miss maage Wilson, [1850] 
Trio, waltz (six hands). . A. D. Hubbard 





Misses Green, ‘Seven, Master ‘Riesenfeld. [1859] 
+ Monsent Muslenl”.......csecsocccseosscvvcess ‘ . Otto Floersheim 
[1853] 
Scherzo Tarantelle, caprice, op. 34, No. 1...........0e0 eens Wilson G. Smith 
Miss Carson. 
Maclentlony SITIO, . .<:c.002cccek iiss eccsews Kuve cisesse! sesmsee sae 
Miss May Louise Perry ' 
Vides Ge GIR, GI. 9B soon onces vce scéeccoe-cnccces cee .....Calixa Lavallée 
[1842] 
Air de Ballet, op. 37, NO. 2.........seccccseses sevveeenssecses B, O. Klein 
Miss Flora E. Huie. [1856] 
** Song of the Brook” (Tennyson)..........20--++eeseee veers oe James Nuno 
Mr. Slocum. [1829] 
** Bubbling Spring,’’ tone poem...,.... ..--.---ee eee cones Julie Rivé-King 
[1858] 
“Sliver Spring,” OP. 6...ccccccoce socccsercccccss soccccosesccs Wm. Mason 
Miss Carne Scriven. [1828] 
uet— . ; 
Slavonic Dance.......... O50 s5CUEAPISES rons «800 ERNEE .. Louis J. Kingsley 
1850 
Second Gavot, op. 34, No. 2.........000 cesceeesecess see Wilson G. Smith 
Miss Alice F, Tower and Mr, Riesberg. 
SPie Tae ee 5 oon cn 4s06 55 othpndgcs oons caese sases L, M. Gottschalk 
Miss Alice W. Whelpton. [1829-1869] 
Duet, Grand Valse de Concert, ‘* Ilma” odecedevovens Edward Holst 
Miss Spiege} and Mr. Riesberg. [1846] 
C Swarr, 











Richard Stahl’s new opera, “Said Pasha,” was 
produced last Monday evening at the Star Theatre, and was 
not, to say the least, a brilliant success, the music and libretto 
not being original in any striking degree. It is well mounted, 
however, and the first night’s audience was sufficiciatly enthu- 








This is the famous ‘* Peregrine” tone (or strange tone), | which 


ence and encores demanded from each one. Of the duos played the ** Varia- 


siastic to warrant a belief that the piece may have a run. 








UNITED STATES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fr. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND «& Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ORGAN. 


4 and 5 P. M. 





Commencement of the Fall Semester, 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


——AND-— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. No. 81a 
Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


Potedamer Str. 


October 1. Pupils received daily between 


XAVER SCHARWENEA, 
Imp. and Royal Court Pianist, 


PROF. 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
oO Coxcerts and Instruction 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
Th Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 
Dup.ey Buck, } 
Abert R. Parsons, | 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, | ——_ Roperts, Jr., 
SamugL P. WARREN, | L. A. Russec. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
&@™ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. ‘CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musica, Courigr, 25 EB. 14th Street. 


Paoto Giorza, 
Cuiirrorp A. Scumipt, 


Musical Director. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or ~ oe 
Wotrsonn, 33 East Fourteenth Street, New Yor! 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York <q 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 


ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 8rst St., New York. 





Catalogue mailed 

















A. W. LILIENTHAL. 

Instr jon and arr of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
¥. ana Place, near 4rst St. and 2d Ave., New 

ork. 








Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 

Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals ; also a limited number of Pupils. 

STEIN WAY HALL; New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


ima Donna Soprano. Concert and ee age 
ase 3 Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rgth Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 2x7 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEaAcusr, 
219 East rgth Street, New York 
MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 























MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
ocal I 
1646 Park Ave., 


nstructor, 
near grst St, New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTRES, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instru 
Address 27 Union Square. B New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Sawenr Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aa5 East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 
Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs to announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments, Will take ag 4 in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 EB. 69th Street, New York City. 


. VICTOR HERBERT, 

VIOLONCELLO Virtuoso,” 

will accept, engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupi 

Address so Irving Place. 























Address Chickering "Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East sgh street New 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
—»>— 
Novello’s Original } noon Sok ig of 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, 
, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MUSIC WITM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


Cantatas, Masses, CGlees, 


ne Pianoforte.—E. Pa 





T 
T 
TheOrgan.— Dr. Stainer.. 
TheHarmonium.— King Hail.. 
Sing ing.—A. Rande; 
a in Song. A. 

usical Forms.—£. Boas. 
Harmony.—Dr. ng 
Counterpoint.—Dr. 
Fugue.—James Hi _ 
Scientific Basis of Music.—Dr. Stone 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bri 


Song.—Rev. T. : —— dom 
Prow 


. Plain 
. Instrumentation.—Z. 


The Violin. “Seen Tours.. 
Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen 
Composition.— Dr. Stainer.. 

Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett.. 
The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. . 


Double Scales.—Franklin Ta a. 
Musical Expression.— Mathis 





three parts, eac 


The Cornet.—H. Bre 
. Musical Dictation. = = F. L. Ritter.. 


Be FT le a AER 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 
LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO, HWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


heRudiments of Music. Ww. "H. Cumming 98. 


. Church Choir Training.— Rev. aeeunnten 
The Elements of the Beaatifai in Msc. —E. aE ex 
Lancashire Tonie Sol-Fa. dian mes Greenwood... 


Two-Part Exercises.—James Greenwood. . 


Seventy So 7 for Class Fae hl by Florence A. Marshall, $1. 50, or in 


as, Oratorios, 
8, Trios, 


ls, Part 
nt 


Basa 


S23: 


23 09 09 59 23 29 
Oona 





. Organ Accompaniment of the Choral Bervice.- —Dr. G. F. . Bridge. i, arabe 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT ana SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 





AND 
5073 Main Street, Germantown, 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: $7.50 to $30.00, 
INSTRUCTORS : 


C. PLAGEMANN, 


R. ZECKWER, 
Miss BOICE, 


R. HENNIG 
MAURITZ LEERSON, 
GUSTAV }t 
R, SCHMIDT, 
L. HOWE, 
F. CRESSON, 
D. WOOD, UT 
W. GILCHRIST “ WILLIAMS 
PASQUAL E RONDINELLA, Mrs. W. & 8 TIERS 
Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 
Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season. 
For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 





WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO CO 
YORK PA. a 





PRACTICE 


THE VIRG ces 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more vy progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 

Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 

18 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 


Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Teacuer or Dramatic ART, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 








FHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Freez on 
application. — 


~<B——-f» CHARTERED IN 1865.%4——@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


ZEITTER & WINKELMANN 
>PIANOS,< 


GARMANY, 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


wy 


BROTHERS 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L.C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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the modern technical improve- 
aff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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@@” Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other particulars, will 
be sent free on application. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 472. 








Subscript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. m. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 1889. 





Marc A, OtTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 





I. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance, 

II, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

EXE. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
IV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 

advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 





that class have no value to advertisers. 

R. MARC A. BLUMENBERG, our trade editor, 
M a remarkably trip to Chicago 
and the West, will return to New York the latter part 
when he will be found at this office. He is 
that the condition of the Western and 
Chicago firms is one of great prosperity. Interesting 
of news, gathered by him, will be found in our 


after successful 


{this week, 


sf the 


opinion 


imns this week 


0! 


R trade editor begs leave to state that during the 
past two weeks, which he has been spending in 


the West among the firms in the trade, he has found that 
the work of THe MusicaL COURIER against the stencil 
raud pianos has been eminently successful. The sten- 

fraud piano where it is sold hides its illegitimate 
eatures in shame, instead of making a bold and arro- 
vant appearance, as it did before we undertook to sup- 

ss it. The stencil transactions that are now done 


are virtually relegated to the simple stencil piano sold 
ie dealer’s name it, and the fraud stencil 
piat only in a few and in isolated cases. 

The record made in this matter is unparalleled in 
trade journalism, and, in fact, is rare in trade 

generally. We shall continue our course 
whole stencil business will, at least, be thor- 
Our trade editor expects to return 


with tl upon 


0 is sold 


musi 
urnalist 
} 


until the 


oughly understood 
East within a week 

Trade throughout the West is in excellent condition, 

id the firms are sanguine and imbued with confidence 
in the spring trade this year, 

- 

l is remarkable the amount of money that is paid an- 
| nually by piano manufacturers and dealers to teach- 
ers in commissions. Did you ever think about it or figure 
on it? Just calculate what it amounts to in your own 








the year 1888. What proportion of sales are effected or 
influenced by teachers? Surely, one half of all. Let's 
see, now. There were made in 1888, as nearly as we can 
find out, 56,000 pianos; that is, made and sold. Then 
we think it is safe to say that there were at least 15,000 
or 20,000 second hand pianos sold. That includes all 
pianos that have been sold once and exchanged, or called 
in and resold, and all pianos manufactured before Jan- 
uary I, 1888, and sold during 1888. Suppose we put it 
‘way down low and call it 14,000 second hands, to make 
it even figures. That will be 70,000 pianos in all. Now 
what is the average commission ? They run from $5 in 
small towns, in some cases, up to $150 or $200 in large 
cities, in some cases. A fair average, taking in the 
entire trade, would be, let us say, $25 each. Now, then, 
one half of 70,000 pianos is 35,000 pianos, which, multi- 
plied by $25, gives us a total result of $875,000! Quitea 
tidy little sum, isn’t it ? 

And then probably if you keep sheet music, your 
teachers get a commission on that supplied to their 
pupils, or else get their own for nothing. And if you 
don’t keep sheet music, you, perhaps, place a room and 
a piane at the disposal of your teachers. Possibly you 
do both things. And when your teacher sells a piano 
and you take a second hand one in exchange, how do 
you grade your commission? Do you allow a percent- 
age on the gross price of the new piano or only on its 
price, less the amount allowed for the second hand one ? 
And suppose you calculate on the gross price, and the 
same teacher sells the one taken in exchange, do you 
allow a commission on that, too? Or suppose, even, 
someone else sells it, and you've allowed a percentage 
on the gross price of the new one and have to paya 
second commission on the old one, aren’t you paying 
twice for the same thing? There’s a good deal more to 
be said in the matter on many points, and the whole 
thing is worth considering. Don’t you think so ? 


MONG the characteristic features of the retail piano 
trade in New York city which first attract the 

attention of piano men from other places is the fact 
that New York retailers do so little advertising in the 
daily papers. 
It is the custom in most cities outside of New York 
for piano houses to advertise daily, or at least two 
or three times a week, any special bargains they may 
have in second-hand pianos, or to announce the arrival 
of new goods or of special styles in their standard 
makes. In New York there are only a very few houses 
that advertise continuously in the daily papers. These 
must find that it pays, else they would not keep it up. 
If the retailers of New York would take more pains 
to bring their wares more prominently before the gen- 
eral city public we should probably see less of the fake 
advertising of widows in distress and gentlemen sud- 
denly leaving for Europe who will dispose of a new $500 
upright piano at a great sacrifice at their private resi- 
dences—where rooms are hired for this special deception 
—and it would be better for puchasers and dealers alike. 
Don't you think that if you stopped paying money in 
advance to alleged trade papers which have no circula- 
tion and no power to benefit you—since every dealer 
worth considering is aware that their opinions about 
pianos are worthless—and advertise exclusively in the 
only legitimate trade paper, THE MUSICAL COURIER, and 
put the amount you waste with the others into so many 
inches per day in the New York dailies, in the regular, 
legitimate advertising columns, that it would really net 
you much greater results ? 


URING the next few months the opening of three 

new piano warerooms on Fifth-ave. will make it 
the piano street of New York, corresponding to Tre- 
mont-st., Boston; Chestnut-st., .Philadelphia; State-st., 
Chicago, and Olive-st., St. Louis. The tendency of 
houses in the same line of business to concentrate in 
one neighborhood is here again illustrated, and it is well 
that it is so, for it adds much to the convenience of both 
the wholesale and retail purchasers. Within a short 


time there will be found on Fifth-ave., within a limit of 
five blocks, commencing at Fourteenth-st. and going 
up town, no less than thirteen piano stores; one of a 
dealer and twelve where transactions may be made with 


the Mathushek, then Tway’s (the agency of the Hallet 
& Davis), adjoining the new Shoninger offices; next, 
the new rooms of the Emerson Piano Company, to be 
opened at No. 92. On the corner of Fifteenth-st. is the 
much besigned building of the New England Company, 
then a blank until Sixteenth-st. is reached, on the corner 
of which is Weber’s place, with directly opposite him 
the warerooms of J. & C. Fischer, in the new “Judge” 
building, to be ready May 1. On the same block is 
Knabe, and on the east corner of Seventeenth-st. a sign 
announces that there may be found “ F. G. Smith, manu- 
facturer of Bradbury pianos, on easy monthly payments.” 
Very appropriately the next on the list are Chickering & 
Sons, at the corner of Eighteenth-st., with Horace Waters’ 
new building immediately adjoining them. Within one 
door are the extensive warerooms and offices of Hardman, 
Peck & Co., running through, with the new addition just 
made, in a big L to Nineteenth-st. Lindeman & Sons 
have a neat place at 146 Fifth-ave., next door to the new 
Methodist Book Concern Building, now in course of erec- 
tion, and in which we should not be surprised to see one or 
more piano stores when completed. On the side streets, 
between Fifth-ave. and Broadway, and on or adjoining 
Union-sq., may be found the remainder of the ware- 
rooms of the city. The tendency is constantly to get 
higher up town, and we hear often of piano men who 
have gone to a better place above. What we are watch- 
ing for with interest now, is to see who will be the first 
to open on Fifth-ave. above Twenty-fifth-st., in the heart 
of the best retail business portion of the city, or who 
will make a big jump to, say, Forty-second-st., among 
the best residences. If some large house will make this 
move the trade will soon follow, and in a few years we 
shall find Union-sq. and its vicinity as bereft of music 
stores as is now the old district around Broadway and 
Broome-st. 











NEWS FROM CAPE COD. 





HE Barnstable (Mass.) “ Patriot,” of February 19 
A says that “Cape Cod has the honor of producing 
the man who has overcome one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the production of a perfect piano. Manufactur- 
ers inthis and foreign countries have been using their 
best talents in the endeavor to invent something to take 
the place of the wrest pin and wrest pin block, and have 
failed to produce anything practical.” 

Well, that is an item of news indeed, and reads as if 
written by one of the editors of these music trade 
papers. In the first place, a perfect piano has never 
been made, and what is still more to the point, never 
will be made, It would be ruinous to the whole piano 
industry of the globe if it were possible to make a per- 
fect piano, for the man who would make it would mo- 
nopolize the piano industry, and what a “ big thing” he 
would have in that event! 

However, as a perfect piano never will be and never 
can be made, as it ever will remain a hope deferred in 
the minds of foolish persons, there is, at least, no imme- 
diate danger of such a piano monopoly. 

Next, he would admonish our esteemed Barnstable 
contemporary to be careful not to say that manufac- 
turers of pianos have failed to produce anything practi- 
cal in wrest pins or wrest pin blocks. American piano 
manufacturers have made over 150,000 uprights with 
wooden pin blocks, and the fact that these uprights 
are in constant use, have been in constant use 
many of them for many years, and that about 50,000 
were produced last year, nearly all of which were made 
with the wooden pin blocks in them, should show our 
esteemed friend from the extremity of Massachusetts 
that manufacturers have discovered something de- 
cidedly practical in the shape of wrest pin blocks. 
There are few tuning devices now in use undergoing 
the process of a test. Fortunes have been lost in vain 
attempts to apply tuning devices as substitutes for the 
wooden pin blocks. Several firms are now in the mar- 
ket with pianos having tuning devices in place of the 
wooden pin block. We shall see what we shall see! 

Of these THE MUSICAL COURIER has predicted that 
several will surely end in failure. Some (especially 
those not deviating entirely from the principle of the 
wooden pin block) may prove themselves of practical 








business and then figure up the total trade during, say, 


the manufacturers direct. First, at Fourteenth-st., comes 


value, But let us await the time test, Give all of them 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 











ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Ere, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 








NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 








FACTORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLILING CO. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers io 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Kighth St, Kast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


gh instructio nder ablest Master: 


MU nen * FINE ARTS, "ELOCU TION, 

ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL cUL- 

TURE AND TUNING. Tuitio n, $5 to $25 per — 

Board and Room, including Steam’ Heat and Electri 

— $s to 0 #y.s0 per week. For Illustrated Calen cy 
ormation, address 








LITER- 





E TOURIEE. Director. Franklin $q., BOSTON. 


ss BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright oll 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mime. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Empe' 
Empress of Germany, 

Begs to announ cs Pg address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS: 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





“RENOWNED FOR 


"*ONE & DURABILITY 





os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! Gc 


» 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ~ 


79,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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achance. But do not state to the public through the 
columns of a paper evidently edited by intelligent men 
that “ manufacturers of pianos have failed to produce 
anything practical" to take the place of the wrest pin 
block. It won't do; it won't do! It is foolish and 
sounds like an article in one of these music trade 


papers. 


THE BALDWINS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


> 


An Excellent Step in the Right 
Direction. 





HE scope of the campaign of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
T against the stencil piano has been much greater 
and more far reaching than it was possible to disclose 
through the columns of the paper. There were many 
interests involved in the struggle to purify trade methods 
by antagonizing the stencil operations, and their inter- 
ests were of such importance that a lenient course had 
to be pursued in order not to give to competitors the 
weapons our stencil articles afforded them to injure re- 
spectable firms who happened to be engaged in stencil 
operations, And here we wish it understood that we 
made a distinction between stencil and stencil fraud 
operations whenever we had an opportunity to do so. 

Our never criticised when it was thor- 
oughly The name of a firm of dealers 
when stenciled gn pianos sold by them made their 
The use 


course was 


understood, 


transactions in such pianos stencil operations. 
of a fictitious name as a stencil upon a piano which 
thereby was calculated to deceive an innocent purchaser 
was, in contradistinction to the above, classified by us 


among the stencil frauds. 


Not to involve in our exposé of frauds firms who 
simply stenciled their names on pianos and who com- 
mitted no frauds was one of our chief objects, for we 
did not propose to have them classified with such rank 
stencil frauds as Swick, Beatty, Conservatory, Metro- 
politan, Hayden & Son. Allison, Herlich, Newton, 
American, Wagner, Mozart, et al. To induce them to 


alter their the line of the stencil we fre- 


quently made suggestions by correspondence and used 
personal efforts, by means of which that publicity was 
as a medium 


course in 


avoided which would have been used 
otherwise to damage such houses. 

It was, however, impossible to avoid giving publicity 
when inquiries, from their very nature, demanded an 
explanation of the stencil through the columns of the 
paper. Then, as a matter of course, the inquiry, as it 
was direct and to the purpose, had to be published and 
the case explained. remembered that 
a stencil piano is always a stencil piano and that that 


It must also be 


fact was sure to be made public when the occasion to 
do Thus, it will be many 
skirmishes against the stencil were fought inside the 
lines, outside of the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
and many are the instances when we prevailed against 
the practice, although the particular cases were never 
known to others than the firms directly interested. 
Most of these firms are to-day with us in our efforts 
to rid the trade of the obnoxious features of the stencil 
Among some of these we can point to to-day 
as the coadjutors of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in the solution of this interesting problem. 
The latest instance that has come to our knowledge 
in which the stencil question is involved and treated by 
a house which has always been on the friendliest foot- 
ing with THE MusicAL CouRrRIER is in the shape of an 
advertisement issued by Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. 


sO arose. seen, successful 


business, 


most enthusiastic 


It is before us now, and reads: 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Manufactured expressly for us and bearing 


our name as a guaranty of quality and 


durability. 


This step will simplify the work of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER very much in that territory in which Messrs. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co. conduct their business, for it will 
compel every stenciler to step forward and announce the 
truth regarding the stencil pianos he handles or place 
himself in a position so disadvantageous that he will 
The effect of such ad- 
vertising on the part of so influential a firm as the 
in the direction of honest 

Viewed from our position 


become comparatively harmless. 


Baldwins will be enormous 
and honorable transactions. 














‘it is in fact one of the most important steps recently 


taken in the piano trade, and it is one more indorse- 
ment of the general opinion prevailing in the trade in 
reference to Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. and the 
elevated mode which characterizes their conduct of the 
piano and organ business. 

The blow inflicted against the surreptitious stencil 
business by this latest move of D. H. Baldwin & Co. 
can hardly be overestimated. It gives to every agent 
and salesman of the firm a powerful weapon to use 
against grand stencilers in the Ohio Valley. Every 
piano bearing a name that obscures the trace to its 
origin can now and will be vigorously exposed by the 
Baldwin people in a large section of country where 
thousands of pianos are annually sold. It is in the very 
nature of things that this must be so. 

Thus we once more point to the work done by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER in the interests of the legitimate 
piano and organ trade. To have the co-operation of 
such firms as D. H. Baldwin & Co. in the pursuit of an 
aim so strictly ethical as the annihilation of the fraud 


| stencil business in the United States is one of the most 


gratifying of the later aspects of the case. The result 
will be watched with more than ordinary interest, and 
in the meanwhile we take pleasure in conveying to 
Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. the assurance of our 
earnest respect and esteem, and the hope that they will 
prosper in the future as they have in the past, 














WESTERN NOTES. 





Gathered by Our Trade Editor in the West. 


HE H. M. Brainard Company, of Cleveland, will 
not occupy the old Brainard Building, in which S, 
Brainard’s Sons did their publishing, Mr. H. M. Brain- 
ard has already leased it, and will continue in the new 
store. They will remove the stock of sheet music to 
their present store in the Lenox Building. They state 
to us that they will not publish but sell sheet music, and 
that their pianos will be the Steinway, Hazelton, Fischer 
and Hallett & Cumston. 

James Cumston, of Boston, is in Kansas City. The 
business of O. H. Guffin in that city is virtually con- 
trolled by Mr. Cumston, who is the “ backer,” as the 
term goes. 

A. D. Coe & Co., of Cleveland, are doing lots of novel 
advertising. They will enlarge their present warerooms 
by adding a room too feet in depth. B. Dreher & Sons 
and J. T. Wamelink are busy, and Kirsch, King & Co., 
are selling Haines and Conover pianos. 

B. S. Barrett is doing well with the Wilcox & White, 
and holds on to the Hallet & Davis and the Emerson 
pianos. He will also handle the new Kimball piano. 

J. W. Greene & Co., of Toledo, are making a great 
push with the Vose piano. One of the firm will come 
East soon to select stock. 

The Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, are do- 
ing an excellent trade with the Boardman & Gray 
pianos. Their stock is low at present, but will be re- 
plenished as spring trade develops. 

The sheet music business (not the publishing business) 
of W. W. Whitney is now owned by Mr. W. H. Par- 
menter, and 1s located, as before, in the building occu- 
pied by the Whitney & Currier Company. Mr. Whitney’s 
publishing business is in the same building. Mr. 
Currier is in Europe, Mr. Whitney at his ranch in 
Southern California. 

Currier, the brother of the above named gentleman, 
and once a member of the defunct firm of Currier & 
McChesney, Detroit, is clerking for Ling, the Detroit 
piano man. McChesney is clerking for Ludden & Bates, 
of Savannah. So it goes; one is up, the other down. 

Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, are doing a large leasing 
business and have a splendid system, by means of which 
every piano and organ can be traced at once, together 
with full details of cost, selling price, terms, address, 
salesman’s name, &c. The same system also enables 
them to keep collections close up to the handle. They 
sell the Behning as the leader, and handle the Wegman 
upright made at Auburn. The tuning device in the 
Wegman piano is very simple, and while it does away 
with the wood pin block it does not require a special 
tuning hammer, as the ordinary tuning hammer is used 
in tuning it. The Grinnells tell us that they have sold 
quite a number of these pianos, and that they give good 
satisfaction. They also sell the E, G. Harrington, 
which is more popular in the West than ever. The 
Packard organ, which they sell, pleases them immensely. 

C, W. Marvin, in the sewing machine business in 
Detroit, has added pianos to his line, and represents the 
Chase Brothers piano, made in Grand Rapids. 





The Detroit Music Company handle the Hardman 
and the Fischer, and advertise them well, and C. J. 
Whitney continues his old line. He is, however, per- 
sonally more interested in theatrical matters than in the 
music trade. 

F. J. Schwankovsky & Co. are doing a fine trade in 
Detroit in Knabe grands. They push the Vose piano, 
especially since the new scales are out, and also repre- 
sent the Lindeman. 

The Farrand & Votey Organ Company have a great 
plant in Detroit and are doing the liveliest kind of 
business. A reed organ with pipe ornamentation and 
a special sounding board, made by the company, and 
placed in the Newberry Memorial Church chapel, 
Detroit, was tested by us, and the results were remark- 
able. The effects were pipe-like, and the instrument is 
a great advertisement for the company. Mr. Votey is 
back from the East. 

The Clough & Warren Company are full fledged 
piano manufacturers, turning out about 10 or 12 uprights 
a week—full, iron plate pianos—the cases being very 
elaborate, with grand piano fall boards and a cylinder 
top. They are renovating their large warerooms and 
will make the new decorations as attractive as possible. 

Mr. Poole, traveling for C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, 
was in Cleveland and Pittsburgh last week. 

Combination schemes continue to develop. There is 
said to be a business combination between Clough & 
Warren and the John Church Company, of Cincinnati. 
The latter company sell the Clough & Warren organs 
exclusively, while Clough & Warren control the Everett 
piano, manufactured under the auspices of the John 
Church Company, in their territory. These combina- 
tions are of mutual benefit and simplify transactions be- 
tween large firms. 

William Vischer, the well-known dealer at Welling- 
ton, Ohio, is reported worth $150,000. He is very active 
in his section; is a big Mason and known thoroughly in 
his county and surrounding neighborhood. 

Ignatius Fischer, dealer in musical merchandise and 
sheet music, Toledo, has begun to push pianos and 
organs. : 

M. Steinert & Sons’ Cincinnati branch house have a 
Steinert Hall in their new building. That makes two 
Steinert halls. 

The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, 
are going to make pipe organs, They are about finish- 
ing the first one. 

Granville Wood & Son, manufacturers of pipe organs, 
Northville, Mich., have started the manufacture of reed 
organs. Mr. Wood, Sr., was formerly foreman of a reed 
organ factory. 





NO TRUTH IN THE REPORT. 


—_—_-—~> 





ROM the city of Philadelphia we have received an 
inquiry which reads as follows : 


Puivapevenia, February rz, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Is there any truth in the report that Steinway & Sons are about to open 
a branch store in Philadelphia? Please let me know in your next issue. 
Yours, &c., J. H. Gray. 


No such move was ever intended or thought of by 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, and the report or rumor, if 
such existed outside of Mr. Gray’s curiosity, can be 
traced to the fact that several parties who had become 
interested in the features of the incorporation of the 
Mathias Gray Company and the Bollman Brothers Com- 
pany approached and made offers to Steinway & Sons 
for the establishment of similar companies in other 
cities. Nothing has been done, nor will any of these 
propositions be considered. We are enabled to make 
this statement officially, not only for the purpose of re- 
plying to Mr. Gray, but to answer anyone who may be 
prompted to inquire as Mr. Gray did.—EDIToRS MUSI- 
CAL COURIER. 








A. B. CHASE PROGRESS. 





T was during the summer of 1887 that I printed the 
first definite opinion held by THE MUSICAL COURIER 
on the subject of the A. B. Chase Company’s product, 
known as the A. B. Chase upright piano—an opinion 
based upon a thorough inspection of the company’s 
factory at Norwalk,Ohio. Twenty months have elapsed 
since my first visit and my latest call, which took place 
last week, and which not only confirmed all said by me 
originally, but strengthened me in the oft expressed view 
that the A. B. Chase Company are destined to occupy 
an eminent position among American piano manufac- 
turers. 
Curious, is it not, that such an excellent, nay, elegant 
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piano is built way out in a small Ohio town? And yet 
it is not so curious after all! 

These A. B. Chase people started the manufacture of 
pianos with a fixed principle to make the best piano 
they could build ; to make the instrument in accordance 
with the most approved methods, and not to deviate 
from these methods under any circumstances. Having 
been identified with the manufacture of reed organs 
that occupied a position among the best class of goods 
in the line, it seemed to them that in the manufacture 
of pianos a success much greater than that attained in 
organ manufacture could be assured to them, provided 
they would make a first-class piano. The name of the 
company was identified with high grade instruments, 
and in their determination to continue on such a basis 
their future success was found. 

As I said above, they determined not to deviate from 
the principle originally adopted. The task laid out 
was more than usually difficult, for it must be admitted 
that in these days, when the best grades of pianos are 
among those longest known in the musical world and 
familiar throughout the land, the new candidate for 
honors has not only to contend against the fixed repu- 
tation of the older houses and their pianos, but must 
present features that leave no room for doubt or hesita- 
tion. An instrument that now makes claims to compete 
in quality with the well-known high grade pianos of 
the day must indeed be an instrument of unquestioned 
merit. 

For the A. B. Chase Company it was more than 
usually difficult, on account of the prejudice against 
their geographical location and the obscurity of the 
town as a piano manufacturing centre. “ Whoever 
heard of a first-class piano made out in Ohio” was 
the prime and most natural question asked. It was 
consequently a double prejudice that the company had 
to overcome, and the company did overcome it, and in 
one way only. They made a piano that attracted the 
immediate attention of the pianist, the musician and 
the intelligent dealer a piano, the merits of which were 
at once conceded by general consent and universal 
agreement. 

I may say, without running any risk of being accused 
of personal vanity, that I was among the very first per- 
sons who made a positive statement according to the 
A. B. Chase upright, its relative position among the best 
pianos made at present. Recent observations at the 
factory not only indorse my original position, but, I am 
gratified to say, enable me to add that the progress made 
deserves the unstinted praise of every disinterested 
judge of pianos and piano construction. 

The Style 14 upright has been developed in a marked 
manner, and the new scale—Style 18—is a superb musi- 
cal instrument. These uprights are a player's delight. 
In tone and touch and evenness of scale, in power and 
in quality they are instruments that must be ranked 
among the finest specimens now brought to the atten- 
tion of the musical community. 

In the group of excellent pianos the dealer who wishes 
to make a reputation must handle the A. B. Chase has 
taker a well defined position, and THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which always aims at improvement and advocates the 
manufacture and sale of the best musical articles, does 
not hesitate to pay the deserved tribute to the piano in 
question. 

The sales of the A. B. Chase uprights keep the fac- 
tory busy all the year, and the demand has been grow- 
ing to such an extent that the company have decided to 
increase their facilities to meet it readily. 

Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 








Steger & Co. 

HERE is a piano firm in Chicago which, 
though one of the youngest in the trade, has made a re- 
markable record and made itself felt as a competitive force in 
the line. We refer to Messrs. Steger & Co., whose warerooms 
are located on the corner of State and Jackson streets. Mr. 
Steger began his career in the trade without any capital worth 
mention. .In the face of conditions that would have dis- 
couraged most men, and against firms whose name, reputation 
and wealth were known throughout the whole land as among 
the leaders in the music trade, Mr. Steger began the sale of 
pianos and succeeded within a few years in attaining a recog- 
nized position as one of the most enterprising and energetic of 

the younger members of the Chicago piano trade. 

By means of an indomitable will he built up a lucrative busi- 
ness which netted such profits that the accumulated capital is 
now such that he is enabled to buy as much goods as anyone 
in Chicago on any terms that may suit him, and while he does 
a large time trade in installments his firm controls every bit of 
paper and every document held as security for the instruments 
that are out on payments. 

In fact Mr, Steger’s eredit ranks to-day second to none. 
His powers asa salesman have long since been recognized 
among all the competing houses in Chicago, It is a nearly 





hopeless task for other salesmen when a customer has been in 
the hands of Mr. Steger, who is not only a first-class salesman 
but a piano man who holds up prices and who does not detract 
from the merits of other pianos when speaking of those he 
sells. 

The business of Steger & Co. has a great future before it, 
and at the rate at which it is now developing it will ere long 
be among the ee leaders. 


“ec 
A Ludden & Bates ‘ Ad.” 
E notice in Savannah papers the following 
advertisement of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 


House : 
PIANOS PLACED ON TRIAL 
HOMFS FREE OF ALL COST—WHY NOT TRY 
ONE IN YOUR PARLOR ? 


IN PURCHASERS’ 


One of our special offer $325 Mathushek pianos. We mean, 
such as we sell on payments of $5 cash and $2 weekly until 
paid for. See advertisement on last page. 

The trial will cost you nothing, and when you get well 
acquainted with the piano you won’t want to part with it. 

The whichest is precisely the why we want to have you 
try one. 

Are you prejudiced against the trial system? Very likely 
you have been annoyed by some too previous house rushing 
a piano in on you when you hadn't a ghost of an idea of 
buying. 

But we don’t work that way. We are anxious to put our 
instruments on trial, but we never force them in without the 
parties’ consent and wish. 

Come in and see our pianos, and then if you like them we 
will be glad of the privilege of placing one in your home and 
giving you every opportunity to test it as thoroughly as you 
choose. 

All at no cost to you, and if you do not conclude to buy it— 
out it comes, quick, and without any grumbling or hard feel- 
ings. Nor will we worry you by insisting on a purchase 
from us. 

Our pianos sell on their merits, and the only favor we ask is 
that they be given a fair trial. 

This refers alike to all pianos that we sell, viz.: Chicker- 
ing, Mathushek, Mason & Hamlin, Sterling, Bent and Arion. 

Any of them placed on trial free of all charge—in your 
house. No suit, mo sale. 

This is the strictly business method of selling pianos now in 
vogue in New York, Chicago, Boston and all large cities, and 
introduced into Savannah by us nearly twenty years since. 

It enables purchasers to be sure of what they are getting, 
and be exactly suited before making any payments. 

Take a Mathushek piano on trial, and you will be more than 
pleased. L. & B. S. M. H. 








The German Hospital Fair. 
HE piano trade, with its usual generosity, 
has responded nobly to the call for contributions for the 
German Hospital Fair, now being held at the American Insti- 
tute Building. 

Among the principal attractions in that wilderness of things, 
beautiful and useful, are these donations: 

A Steinway parlor grand piano. 

A Weber parlor grand piano. 

A Kranich & Bach upright piano. 

A Sohmer upright piano. 

A Hardman upright piano. 

Mr. Wm. Steiaway, who is president of the hospital, also 
contributed his check for $5,000, and sets an example to 
others by patronizing liberally all of the other booths. 

The members of the musical merchandise trade have also 
given largely to this deserving charity, and their contributions 
of violins, &c., form an interesting part of the exhibit, 

The chief attraction on Sunday last was the presence of 
Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, who presided at the flower stand 
and dispensed bouquets to her many admirers at fabulous 
prices. The Arion and Liederkranz societies sang, and after- 
ward they marched in a body to the fair singer’s booth, where, 
after a neat speech by Mr. William Steinway, concluded by 
three rousing cheers for Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch ; each one was 
decorated with a boutonniere accompanied by a gracious 
smile, for all of which Mr. Steinway was called upon to foot 
the heavy bill. 

The receipts up to now are about $100,000, and are ex- 
pected to run 'way up above that amount. 





Another Herrlich or What? 
E observe the following circular has a 
curious admixture of names, and we are induced to 
publish it for that reason : 
New York, January, 1889. 

We beg to inform our friends and patrons that we have transferred our 
tuning route to Mr. J. Schwab, our Mr. Miihlfeld not having sufficient 
time to attend to it himself. 

We recommend Mr. J. Schwab as a first-class tuner and regulator, who 
is worthy of the full confidence of our patrons, and we trust you will 
kindly favor him with your patronage. F,. MOu.revp & Co., 

14 East Fourteenth-st. 


Swick & Co., C. L. Wesgr, 
Winc & Co., E. G, Newman, 
HarpMaN, Pscx & Co. 


Endorsed : 


F. MOuLFELD, 
Successor of J, J. Herrlich. 

We were under the impression that the successor of Herr- 
lich was Swick, or the successor of Swick was Herrlich 
& Co., or Swick was the Herrlich business, or the Herrlich 
business was Swick. Wherein is Miihlfeld a successor to 
Herrlich, or is there another Herrlich? These stencil rackets 
certainly have unique and curious combinations, 





CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_>——— 


How the Firms Advertise in the Dailies. 


T is quite a curiosity to see how the Chicago 

firms advertise in the daily papers, and we therefore re- 

produce their column taken from the ‘‘ Tribune” of that 
city of Sunday, February 24. 


PIANO OR ORGAN 
: Can be purchased at our warerooms 
: CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER PLACE 
. IN AMES RICA. 
ALL GRADES OF INSTRUMENTS 
from the lowest to the highest price 


FULLY WARRANTED IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 
EMERSON, 


HALLET & DAVIS, 


and 
THE NEW SCALE KIMBALL PIANOS 
and 
KIMBALL ORGANS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
In a number of second-hand pianos. 
: Prices $45, $55, $85, $100, $125 and $150. 
: t CONCERT GRAND, 1 BABY GRAND, 
LOW. 
ORGANS $20 to $50. 
CASH OR TIME PAYMENTS. 
PIANOS TO RENT, TUNED AND 
REPAIRED. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
W. W. KIMBALL & CO., State and 
Jackson-sts. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
276 West Madison-st., corner Morgan. 
: Weare now receiving a large assortment 
. of the following pianos, in French Walnut, : 
: Butternut, Mahogany, and Rosewood cas- . 
: ings. : 
& SONS PIANOS, 
VOSE & SONS PIANOS, 
CHASE BROS. PIANOS. 
ADAM SCHAAF PIANOS. 
We challenge comparison with any piano : 
: in the market in workmanship, tone, and : 
: durability. ; 


DECKER 


AND ASK NO FANCY PRICES. 


TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EX-: 


CHANGE. 


- OLD 


WAREROOMS OPEN EVENINGS. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


corner West Madison and Morgan-sts. 


BAUER PIANOS. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


BRADFORD PIANOS. 
A splendid stock of pianos and organs of : 
: all grades at lowest possible prices. - 
: EASY PAYMENTS. : 
Bargains in second-hand pianos; new : 
: pianos for rent—part of rent allowed in : 
: case of purchase, . 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash-av. 
Factory, 91 and 93 E. Indiana-st. 


KEEP YOUR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
; HOW? : 
: By making home the most attractive place. : 
: HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? : 
By the savings of 33 cents per day in- : 
: vested in a strictly reliable piano. F 
Our assortment is the largest in the city, 
: and our prices and terms the most reason- ; 
: able. E. G. NEWELL & CO., 223 State-st. : 
: Genl. agts. for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
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SHONINGER PIANOS 
Have attained their world wide 
reputation 





ON THEIR MERITS. 


They command the admiration and con- ; 
fidence of the dealer, the musician and the : 
: public. The tone reached in these pianos ; 


: will 
SATISFY THE MOST CRITICAL. 
Sold for cash or monthly payments. 
MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 





Following bargains in second-hand pianos: : 


: 1 Marshal & Travers. | 1 Knabe. 
1 Kimball. 1 Hallet & Davis. 
1 Kimball. 1 Chickering. 
LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANOS TO RENT. 
Rent money allowed on purchase. 
B. SHONINGER CO., 215 State-st. 


MAKE US AN OFFER— 





: For any of the following second-hand cab- : 
: inet grand upright pianos, triple strung, : 
’ seven and one-third octave ; easy payments: : 





I Miller, 

1 Lyon & Healy, 
i Gibbs & Co., 

1 Emerson, 


1 Hazelton Bros., 
1 Stultz & Bauer, 
1 Newton & Co., 
1 Weber. 


The following squares will also be sold : 
: at a sacrifice; 1 Steinway, 2 Chickerings, 1 . 


: Miller, 1 Bauer, 1 Knabe. 


CHICAGO MUSIC CO. 
148 and 150 Wabash ave. 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


The following bargains in second-hand : 
square, upright, and grand pianos, offered at : 
: less than half their real value; can be paid ° 


for on easy time payments if desired : 
Frederick Blume, sqr... 
; Root & Cady, square. .ccesccrccosese 
‘ Root & Sons, upright........ As 
. Harvard upright........ peeereeerees 
Conservatory upright..........+...5. 
Everett upright 
A $1,000 Knabe parlor grand........ 


All the above warranted in good order. 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., 
Wabash-av. and Adams-st. 


: STECK, BOARDMAN & GRAY, AND: 
Harrington Pianos, the best in the market; -‘ 
: prices low for cash, and payments to suit. * 
Pianos to rent from $3 to $5 per month; :‘ 


rent applies on purchase, 


HORACE BRANCH, 208 State-st. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS PIANOS 





Have a rich, velvety smoothness of tone, : 


which blends perfectly with and sustains : 
the voice, and a delicate elasticity of touch ; 
: and adjustment of action more nearly ap- : 
proaching the grand piano than attained :! 
by any other upright. : 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


233 State-st.; 49, 51 and 53 Jackson-st. 


CELEBRATED WHEELOCK PIANOS . 
lone and durability unsurpassed ; pianos ; 
‘ rented and exchanged ; manufacturers’ : 


prices ; time payments. 


WM. E. WHEELOCK & CO., Mfrs., 


237 State and §5 Jackson-st. ! 


YOU CAN ALWAYS GET A BARGAIN, 
New or second-hand pianos 
at 150 State-st. 
J. O. TWICHELL. 


WM. R. 


: tablished 18 50. 


SrEeTePereeereeeree eI Oeeseeereerreee eres © 





PROSSER, 215 STATE-ST., : 
: second floor, will buy your piano or organ, , 
' sell, rent, tune, repair, box or store it. Es- | 


>: KNABE PIANOS—STANDARD IN-: 
: struments. Used by the famous artists . 
: of the world. For tone unsurpassed. For : 
: finish unequaled. For durability excelling : 
: allothers. Fifty years’ triumphant test by : 
: the public has proved the truth of these as- ; 
: sertions. Sold only at Reed’s Temple of : 
: Music, 136 State-st. : 


REED PIANOS NOW ON EXHIBITION : 
: and sale. Call and hear their sweet, mu- : 
‘ sical tones. Guaranteed for standing in : 
: tone and durability. Prices $250 to $700; : 
: a discount of 50 per cent. from usual prices. : 
: Small monthly payments Old _ pianos : 
: taken in exchange. REED’S TEMPLE OF : 
: MUSIC, 136 State-st., near Madison. : 


SOHMER PIANOS, STERLING PI-: 
: anos, Steger pianos, strictly first-class and . 
: low prices. They are preferred by leading : 
: musicians and sold at lowest prices. STE- : 
: GER & CO., 236 to 240 State-st., N. W. cor. : 
: Jackson, 2d floor. 2 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY GOOD SEC- : 
: ond-hand Upright pianos at low prices : 
‘ always go to Steger & Co. Pianos fully : 
: guaranteed for six years and no fancy : 
: prices. STEGER & CO., 236 to 240 State- : 
: st., N. W. cor. Jackson, 2d floor. : 


: STEINWAY’S 
MATCHLESS LYON & HEALY, 

: PIANO. | Stateand Monroe-sts, : 

: Beware of bogus instruments, both new : 

: and second-hand, represented as genuine : 

: Steinway pianos. ; 


: YOU CAN BUY MOST ANY MAKE: 
: of Pianos in our warerooms without paying : 
: fancy prices, and you will find the goods : 
: just as we represent them. STEGER & : 
: CO., 236 to 240 State-st., N.W. cor. Jackson, : 
; 2d floor. ; 


TWO LYON & HEALY UPRIGHT : 
: Pianos; nearly new ; large, handsome cases; : 
: 7% octaves ; $10 down, $7 per month. 
: J. O. TWECHELL, 
150 State-st. 


SOHMER PIANOS, THE STANDARD : 
: Pianos of the world ; second-hand pianos of : 
: different makes. STEGER & CO., 236 to: 
: 240 State-st., N. W. cor. Jackson, 2d floor. ; 


UPRIGHT PIANOS FOR RENT; $4: 
: monthly or sell at 4% less than other houses : 
: on small payments; almost new upright, : 
> $125. ALBERT BRANCH, : 
: 226 State-st., one flight. ° 


We purposely refrain from publishing the prices at which 
Bargains” are offered. 


“ 


some of the above 





The Trade. 

—A. T. Butler will open a new music store in Auburn, 
oe A 

—J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, is expected in 
Chicago this week. 

—B. S. Fifield, Camden, Me., will remove his organ busi- 
ness to Rockland, Me. 

—R. S. Howard was in Chicago on Friday and Saturday 
and has returned East. 

—Mr. J. M. Hawxhurst, manager of the Chicago branch of 
F. G. Smith, is in Kansas City on a visit. 

—Mr. William B. Leigh is no longer with Decker Brothers, 
but is now connected with J. & C. Fischer. 

—A. M. Wright, manager of the Chicago branch of W. E. 
Wheelock & Co.,, is on a trip to the Northwest. 

—Mr. Hubert Hambloch, of New Orleans, La., has failed. 
Assets reported as $1,450; liabilities over $6,000, 

—The Jesse French Piano and Organ Company have 





secured the agency of the Steinway piano for Birmingham, 


Ala., and C, Grunewald has now the agency for the Steinway 
at Houston, Tex. 

—The new piano store at Denver, Col., is conducted by A. 
W. Seaholm, formerly with W. W. Montelius & Co., of that 
town. 


—W.J. Webber, of Webber & Chopin, Wausau, Wis., has 
retired from the business, which will continue under the same 
name. 


—Andrus & Church, of Kansas City, have dissolved, Mr. 
Andrus continuing the business, having bought out Mr. 
Church. 

—The Brown-Dinsmore Piano Company, of Chicago, will be 
located at 2221 Cottage Grove-ave., Chicago, where they will 
open about March 15. 


—Mr. G. H. Flood, who recently retired from the firm of 
C. Flood & Sons, of Si. John, New Brunswick, is shortly to 
start in business for himself. 


—We learn that Mr. J. H. W. Cadby, formerly a dealer at 
Hudson, N. Y., is now in the employ of Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons as an outside canvasser. 


—No arrangements have yet been made for a successor 
to the late Mr. Herman Keidel in the management of the 
New York warerooms of Messrs. Knabe & Co. At present 
Mr. Charles Keidel is in charge. 


or 


—An esteemed contemporary says that ‘‘ ere long Chicago 
will be a good competitor with Boston for second rank in the 
piano business.” How about New York? New York makes 
more pianos than all the other cities combined. 


—Mr. A, de Anguera, one of the best known and most pop- 
ular salesmen in the city of Chicago, will probably go East 
the latter part of March or fore part of April, and as he needs 
a vacation may take a trip across the ocean before returning 
to his duties. 


—Woodward & Sumner, the well-known proprietors of the 
piano warerooms on Exchangesst., Portland, Me., will remove 
to the new Rines Building, No. 540 Congress-st., on or about 
March 1. Intheir new quarters they will have one of the 
finest piano warerooms in New England. 


—Among the many members of the music trade who visited 
New York during the last week were: Mr. Geo. F. Hedge, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. A. Reed, of Chicago, Ill.; Mr. I. N. 
Rice, of Des Moines, Ia.; Mr. Manly B. Ramos, of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mr. C. M. Loomis, of New Haven, Conn.; Byron 
Mauzy, of San Francisco, and Mr. Emil Wulschner of Indi- 
anapolis. 

—According to the Chicago ‘' Presto,” a paper which, by 
the way, is doing very well, the incorporators of the Rice- 
Hinze Piano Company, of Des Moines, Ia., who, as announced 
in this paper, are about starting in the piano manufacturing 
business, are Mr. J. C. Macy (president), Mr. Rice, Mr. Hinze, 
Mr. C. H. Sweeney and Mr. George Jarrett, all of Des 
Moines. The Jarrett Building in Des Moines has been leased 
by the company for 44 months. 

—The process of imparting to wood some of the special 
characteristics of metal has become of considerable industrial 
value in Germany ; the wood surface by this treatment be- 
coming so hard and smooth as to be susceptible of a high 
polish, and, on being subjected to a burnisher of glass or por- 
celain, the appearance of the wood is in every respect that of 
polished metal, having in fact the semblance of a polished 
mirror, but with this peculiar and advantageous difference, 
namely, that, unlike metal, it is unaffected by moisture. 


ANTED—By a Philadelphia firm, a first-class retail or 

floor salesman. Apply, with record, to ‘* Philadel- 

phia,” care of THe Musica. Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 


ANTED—General good outside retail salesman for new 
branch to be opened in New York city in May. Ad- 
dress, stating experience and salary expected, Bosten, care 
of THE MusicaAL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A POSITION.—Have had nine years’ ex- 
perience in music business. Qualified to fill office 
position or inside or outside salesman. At reference, Ad- 
dress ‘‘C. F. C.,” care of J. E. Hall, 236 State-st., Chicago, 
Ill. 
ANTED—A partner with capital, in a piano manufac- 
turing business, the name of which is one of the most 
valuable among the pianos now known in the wholesale piano 
trade. The pianos sell on the strength of their name and 
reputation of 25 years’ standing. Address C. A. L., care of 
THe Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—A competent tuner and general repairer. 

Must be a man of experience, of sober habits and 

industrious. Will receive fair salary and expenses, and can 

make a great deal of extra money by working up tuning route 

in three adjoining counties. Address, with references, X. Y. 

Z., care of THE MusicaL Courikgr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 


BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
$ Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 








THE Musicat Courikr, 25 East Fourteenth-st,, New York, 
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WEBER, 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WEBER 





WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW + YORK.¢+ 





MANUFACTORIES; 
127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK.’ 


121, 123, 125, 





BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 





x 
i 
. 
c 
. 
b 
x 


HAZLETON, PA. 





tw” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 


Brooklyn. 





CHICAGO, IL!., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


CODE COO CO Co eee 


Address all New York 


N.Y. 


LT 


Brapeury Music HALL, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrencr, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


v% gnces NATION OF 
si8 


CAPITAL, mECIANER LL 
AND EXPERIENCE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN by — — 


UNE SUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


nar 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 





CHICAGO. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


OrA Nos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 














E beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGENSTERN 
will pay a visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of January, 
February, March and April next. Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 
collection of Samples of our own manufactured Musical Instruments of every description, 
including Brass, and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States for the well-known 
“usical Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland,) 
Mr. MORGENSTERN ’S collection will also include Samples of their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those wholesale firms which we have not as yet had 
the pleasure to have accounts with would notify their intention to inspect our collection to 
Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, care of Musica Courter Office, 25 East 14th Street, 


New York, when a call upon them will be arranged at an early date. 


ALFRED MORITZ? c& CoO., Dresden, Saxony, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. THE 


game SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


TELE 5 
A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 





ELEGEGEE 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TEKRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORK. 


ead 


This building t is owned and _used eubutedy 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


Tae COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIE, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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Asking a Settlement. 
R. JAMES F. METCALF, agent for the 
Worcester Worcester, Mass., 
came to this city yesterday to secure a settlement with Howard 
MacSherry as administrator for Alfred Garland. 

He came here to press the claims of his firm against Mac- 
sherry, at the same time representing the claims of C. Bruno, 
McEwen & Co., Dyer & Hughes, E. G. Harrington & Co, and 
Behning & Son, piano and organ manufacturers, who have 
combined their claims and deputized Mr. Metcalf to settle the 


Organ Company, of 


matter, 

A Fredonian reporter called on that gentleman last even- 
ing, and said that it was true that he was in the city for the 
purpose above stated. 

Mr. Metcalf was asked how he had become aware of Mr. 
MacSherry’'s trouble. 

‘* Why,” replied the former, ‘‘ the story was reprinted in 
every musical journal in the country.” 

“Have you done anything in the matter since your arrival 
in town?” 
‘* Well, Mr: J. 


myself called at 


S. Stewart, one of MacSherry’s bondsmen, 
and MacSherry’s office this afternoon, but 


there was a sign on the door stating that he was home, sick. 


We then went to his house where we were informed that he 
was in New York.” 

‘Do you propose to push the matter to an immediate settle- 
mente 

‘*VYes. The creditors have met and agreed to settle the 


matter one or another. They only want what is due 
them, and, as it is only about $1,000, I hope MacSherry will 


Of course there are the bonds- 


way 


succeed in raising the money. 
men to fall back but Mr. Stewart is a gentleman, and 
we are very sorry that he should be put to trouble in this 


upon 


matter.” 

Mr. Metcalf consulted with Messrs. Stewart and Garland 
ind it was advised by the former to give Mr, MacSherry a 
Mr. Garland desired that no loss should 

yme to the bondsmen if it could be prevented. 

Mr. Stewart infor meda reporter that Mr. MacSherry had 
recently promised to settle the case and reimburse Mr. Gar 
land's creditors, and there the matter rests for the present. 

MacSherry in the city to-day.—New Brunswick 
yj 


itthe more time, 


was not 


‘* Fredonian,” February 20 


Piano Leather. 
[Detroit “* Free Press,’’] 

MERICA is often called in the newspapers 

It justly deserves 


A 


this cogn 


by Europeans the Land of Patents, 
men, for nowhere on the globe are so many applica- 


tions for patents made to the United States Patent Office and 
patents secured for inventions of machineries or for the pro- 
tection of certain secret processes in manufacturing of goods 


as in the United States. Everyone must really be afraid of 
infringing any inventor's patent right in manufacturing goods 
and to become liable to pay a royalty to the inventor. One 
might think there is hardly a field any more where some valu- 
able invention could still be made. 

But there is the manufacturing of piano leather, which has 
This kind of leather that 
overing the hammers in pianes and organs is not 


no home at all in the United States. 


S use 


} for ¢ 


other country, except and exclusively in Germany ; and there 
are not more than half a dozen tanneries there that make their 
special business to manufacture this kind of leather, Two 
factories that make a far superior kind are located in Central 
Germany, near Leipsic, in the Elster Valley, in Thuringia. 
They are run by the father, Mr. Kretzschmar, at Eisenberg, and 
his son-in-law, Mr. Schlesier, at Gera. Their goods are 
world famed. The wants and demands of all the piano and 
organ factories in any country on earth are supplied by these 
few piano leather tanneries in Germany, 

Deerskins only can be used for that purpose. But deer is very 
scarce in Europe. It would hardly suffice to supply the want 
and demand for one year ; they had to look for a supply from 
somewhere else. The American deer furnishes now the sup- 
ply, and particularly the gray deer, living in the countries 
bordering the lake regions—called, also, ‘‘ paper skins.” The 
skins of the red and blue deer are unfit for good piano leather. 
Deerskins are bought by the pound and paid from 12 to 25 
cents for a pound, when green. Forsalted or Indian dressed 
skins the price is of course higher. 

A German business house of Detroit—that of Traugott 
Schmidt—exports annually deerskins by the carloads to Ger- 
many, to its agency at Gera, Thuringia. 

There is a secret in the manufacturing of piano leather that 
is strictly guarded. The best kind is smoked or fumed in a 
similar way asin Kentucky and Tennessee the heavy export to- 
bacco is cured, by fire and smoke, When this piano leather 
is imported again into this country its value equals its weight in 
silver—$12 to $15 a pound. 

Any American who would like that secret and manufacture 
a similar or equal kind of piano leather in this country would 
make money and accumulate a fortune within a few years, 
even if he were not protected by a high tariff, for the demand 
for this leather in this country is enormous. } re Mee | 

[The piano leather manufactured by Mr. Schlesier, 
of Gera, Germany, was introduced here by Alfred Dolge 
in 1867, and has ever since been sold by this house ex- 
clusively—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 





The Recent Patent Decision. 


HE recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, relative to the duration of 
patents, attracted, when first announced, a great deal of interest 
among patent lawyers. It attracts quite as much interest now, 
but there is vastly less enthusiasm than at first on the part of 
the owners of patents, who supposed that they were to be so 
greatly benefited. The change of view is due to the fact that 
the impression which the lawyers received from the summary 
of the decision first sent out has been removed by the language 
of the decision itself. One of the most prominent of the 
patent lawyers here, whose time is almost wholly devoted to 
electrical patents, says: 
‘* The difficulty is that the decision does not appear to be 
clear, and that it is by no means certain what the court means, 
The opinion starts out with the declaration that a certain 
point in the law, which was raised in the case, should not be 
decided, and then proceeds flatly to decide it. There are a 
great many features of the decision interesting in their details 
mainly to the technical reader, which the lawyers admit that 
they do not understand, and which it is clear will not accom- 


decision until after further adjudication. I have recently 
been in consultation with the leading patent lawyers in New 
York city, and they agree that they do not understand what 
the decision means, and that they are by no means clear that 
it means what it was first assumed to mean.—‘‘ Evening Post 








Antique Piano. 
By De ZoucugE, 


N the show window of the Goggan Brothers’ 
music house on Austin-ave., may be seen a little, old, 
square piano, made near the end of the last century by a then 
famous Philadelphia firm, It is a connecting link between 
the past and the present, and brings the ‘‘swells” of four 
generations ago back to us in their knee breeches and silk 
stockings, their low shoes and silver buckles, their ruffles and 
queues, Philadelphia was the place of meeting of the first 
Congress, and there this piano first saw the light. It was 
ushered into the world, so to speak, amid the founders of the 
republic, and it is by no means improbable that the ‘* Ameri- 
can Court” there assembled may have meandered through the 
mazes of the stately minuet with the Father of his Country 
and Lady Washington (as she was often called) as the leaders. 
It may easily have happened that Burr and Hamilton tem- 
porarily forgot their political differences in some social 
gathering where the tones of this very instrument emphasized 
the rhythmical movements of their bodies in the gavot or 
country dance, It is not impossible that Light Horse Harry 
may have sung toits accompaniment some of the dashing 
soldier songs in which he excelled, even when age had over- 
taken him, or that Jefferson may have listened to patriotic 
strains drawn from its strings by fingers that have long since 
stiffened and lost their cunning. 
This little, old five and half octave piano, ‘hen the highest 
form of development from, first, the spinet, with its quills and 
single strings ; then the clavichord, with hammers instead of 
quills ; then the harpsichord was born before the great Na- 
poleon assumed the purple, was growing mature before the 
battle of New Orleans knocked aside the impudent pretensions 
of England to the right of search, and must have been waning 
in its powers before the famous Maestro Beethoven died. 
Yet, until a few years ago, it was able to make itself pleasantly 
heard, although its tone seemed to echo from the past in com- 
parison with the commanding, voluminous sounds which issue 
from the Steinways, the Webers and the Emersons of to-day, 
—‘‘ Independent Pulpit,” Waco, Tex. 








—Among the new corporations formed under the State laws 
of Massachusetts is the Soule Piano and Organ Investment 
Company, of Taunton, with a capital of $10,000. The officers 
are F, L. Fish, president ; Ziba C. Keith, Brockton, treasurer ; 
the same and L. Soule, Caleb H. Packard and B. B. King, 
directors. It is understood that the company will open music 
stores in several cities in their section, selling musical instru- 
ments on the installment plan. Mr. Soule has a wareroom in 
Taunton and one in Brockton. He informed us that when 
the stock was offered for sale twice and three times the 
amount could have been sold. 

—A morning daily states that the Piano Makers’ Union has 
appointed a committee to wait upon Decker Brothers with ref- 
erence to their key and action makers, who are in arrears to 








made in the United States, nor in the British Isles, nor in any 


plish the results which it was expected would flow from the 


the union. 








THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE 


| 





STYLE 1000. 


14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicut, Boxen, 469 Las. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 





Ccleste 


THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AZOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and (3th Sts. New York. 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Lss, 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
cou = The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








OLD STYLE OF CABINET’ ORGAN. 





Length, 44in. Height, 67 in. Width, 23 in, 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


&@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





P IANO ACTION s. |More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between aad and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


Piano Fully Warranted. 











Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 











SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., respec mam wuara,rune on 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 





BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTION BROTHERS, 








<o——-- —o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS p= ( A NF OS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
2 ‘ eel oe 











>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSEH & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNAB 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty ys and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WarRANTED For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & BVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 183 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgepert 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST i3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge CORRESPC “IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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nie TOM WE AARTIN GUITARS mania 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
¢. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SP OUR &- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
inhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND 


—r AMERICAN ORGAN 
J AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSES:) ~""* ¥ 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piasos. 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 









Ks ANICH 


iB 
Grand. Square and’ Upright 


AG 
tPT ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

2" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





> THE - 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0,, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 








<ul > unm = 
—— Pe 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acants Wanrsp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAW Gm. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EesEx, 


CONN. 


FVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoONnNN. 









HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS;: -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


me THE A. B. CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STRERT, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A. NILSON & GO.. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 





472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr WAYNE ORGAN 60, 


~wsIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FRNEST f ABLER g BROTHER a GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT = 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — caused them to be cummsadoad F Soupenens y Ans 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


pssy onan. | GEO. STECK & CO. | ore case, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


can neues Sire GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PANS MABE. 


PIANO MADE. Containing all imprevements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic bi nous tone, adapted for Schadls, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small maces 


at 1 | Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Janpine 4 Son WEGMAN & CO.. life THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 380 Bast 39th St., New York. : 
——— ' Piano Manufacturers. bo : Is the Best and Most Salable 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST a x 
GRAND ORGANS: ——— . Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with | __— 


en St. George’s Ch., | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the | @ 
43 St. Paul’s E.Ch., | age; any radical changes the climate, heat or | § AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our | ‘ RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE 
wt., “a Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we shallenee the world : , 4 
Saas « irst Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. a y 
New. Qrecae and, Pts | eee MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


b R.C. ed AUBURN, N. Y. 


) 7 STULTZ & sui BMT | CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 



































Upright and sana 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 





, oe ~ sr Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
“Ae = Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
, | 77 King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. “<a> Anton Streletzki 


| . M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


pahiers and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist $: 3ist Street, New York. | 2 > —_——___— 


@ nis ee wah ime, NEW YORK. 
BROWN & SIMPSON 


Manufacturers of First-Class F PIANO. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, * OPERA ae 


WORCESTER, MASS. stig yt cee 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ao). 2. II I, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ey" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROBLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


s Foreign Music, 























— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre.” and all Standard 


Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 


Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
‘ reom and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
The Trade throughout the United States and Canada | pouners for Musical Societies. 


are Toate Eten, FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Wette for Teeme end Catalagues to Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRIVES. 


Ee. G. HARRIN GTORN! B& GO .g cisions oF 4 


Onequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 


Lihvvdehtiw, yw soqguare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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| 


STEINWAY ee 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | Pi A Ni 0 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 















































Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable | 
| manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. | we are not already represented. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, | ESTEY PIANO COM PANY, | 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. South Boulevard, New York City. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. eS Bete ; Bea Piya? I eee ise = 
Pi Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, gudhet Sind 3S 5 ihe AO cs 
iano and Action Factories, Me ‘oundries umber “Hh ) 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 











ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
—— - — Hk te 


Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 





























BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE.  , onc sren. 


“a MeERIOTION Pl4yo*** 


60,000 SETS IN USE. C419 


SOLE AGENT. “Be. 
y 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


nem PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No 122 East 13th Street, |S 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. IN HW YORK. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new F ‘actory, are i? ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, ane 500 


a Upright and Grand wince to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


=|0.00 ry oe § 
. id 3 WEST 14th ST. Phin y 
“ (\ Yo \ ats f / 4 
Ss co LV, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 



































SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New meas 











BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCK WooD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York, 











Bae 


